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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Boston, July 16, 1891. 
The story is told of a German, very deaf in both ears, 
who went with a friend of his toa performance of a 
Wagner opera. Through the first act the friend kept 
asking if this was not fine, and if that was not fine. 
The deaf man shook his head: “‘Can’t hear.”” At 
last, in the crash of a finale, he leaped up full of 
excitement: ‘‘I hear, I hear!’’ But now it was his 
friend’s turn: the clangor of brass and pound of per- 
cussion instruments had left him as deaf as the other. 
As a consistent opponent of the present com- 
promise International Copyright Law, I suppose I 
must have been deafened by the clash and crash of 
congratulatory ovations at the news of its passage ; 
certainly I hear nothing of the great and harmonious 
noise that was to be made in the literary world after it 
had been granted to the ambitious guild of writers. 
The republication of English short stories goes 
merrily on. Here and there one hears of a writer 
who has taken advantage of the new dispensation. 
Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, who achieved fame, if not 
immortality, by his little poem of eight lines, begin- 
ning: 
“ The night has a thousand eyes,” 


is the first English author, so far as I know, to take 


advantage of the law in Boston. His is the first book, 
at any rate, that the firm of Roberts Brothers will 
publish in accordance with the terms of international 
copyright. The dainty little volume is entitled 
“Ailes d’ Alouette ’’—Lark’s Wings. The proem 
reads: 


‘¢ When like a lark the soul upsprings 
Of verse she makes her airy wings. 
Oh may these verses, pair and pair, 
Some heart in heavenward flight upbear.” 


The expression “ pair and pair’ foreshadowed in 
the conventionalized wings in gold that adorn the 
cover has its double meaning and expression 
throughout the book, each poem having only two 
stanzas, and those facing each other having a sort 
of mystic connection. Mr. Bourdillon has a peculiar 
giftof haunting melody. Take this, entitled 


THE TROUBLED SEA. 
“ The weary, ever-wandering waves, 
That know no change from their unrest, 
Make murmuring in hollow caves, 
And sighing on the soft sand’s breast, 
That they forever to and fro 
Beneath the pitiless sky must go. 
“‘ The toiling, tempest-driven ships, 
That buffet with the angry foam, 
Escape at last its hungry lips, 
And hail their white-cliffed harbor-home. 
But the wild waves no rest may know, 
But toss forever to and fro.” 


But to quote one to illustrate tempts to quote more, 
and as the little volume, in spite of its dozen dainty 
illustrations in vignette by Edmund H. Garrett is to be 
sold at a phenomenally low price, those who like 
musical verse exquisitely presented should feel no 
qualms of purse in possessing themselves of it. 

Some months ago I discovered a little French story, 
entitled ‘‘ Mon Oncle et Mon Curé,” by Jean de la 
Bréte, whose name was new to me. It had passed 
through thirteen editions in short space and been 
crowned by the French Academy. Utterly unpreten- 
tious in plot, with almost no claim to originality, its 
whole charm layin its cameo-like style and its fault- 
less psychology. In the interest of a friend I recom- 
mended it to several publishers—four at least—but 
without success, I am glad to say that it is now put 
into English by Mrs. J. W. Davis and will be one of 
Roberts Brothers’ new publications. 

The same firm have in hand the last of the “‘ Katy” 
books, by ‘Susan Coolidge.” Itis entitled ‘‘In @ 
High Valley.” The story opens in England, but the 
characters are speedily transferred to the ‘high 
valley" in Colorado. It is a true tale in its essential 
particulars. ‘‘ Susan Coolidge,” whose real name is 
Sarah C. Woolsey—she is a niece of ex-President 
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Woolsey, and lives in Newport, Rhode Island—is 
spending the summer months at North East Harbor, 
which seems to have a great attraction for college 
presidents,—Presidents Eliot of Harvard, Lowe of 
Columbia, Gilman of Johns Hopkins, and others 
being regularly found there. 


Roberts Brothers have also under way a new 
book by the Rev. William R. Alger, entitled ‘‘ The 
Fountains of Consolation in Human Life.’’ It will 
consist of essays not unlike those that make up his 
“Friendships of Women.” Mr. Alger, whose con- 
versation simply overflows with epigrams, is spending 
the summer at Dublin, New Hampshire, that loveliest 
of country places, whose sapphire pond sparkles at 
the foot of Monadnock. His daughter, Miss Abby 
Alger, gifted as a translator from many tongues, is 
with him. 

New and cheaper editions, in paper covers, are 
- ready, of Margaret Crosby’s ‘‘A Violin Obligato,” 
Annie R. Ramsey's “A Question of Love” (trans- 
lated from the French of T. Combe), and Arlo Bates’s 
‘Book o’ Nine Tales.”” Mr. Bates is spending the 
summer, as usual, at New Castle, near Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

New Castle is a popular resort for literary people. 
There Mr. E. C. Stedman’s charming chateau is built, 
and not far away, at Little Harbor, Mr. Francis 
Parkman finds a quiet retreat in the country house of 
his son-in-law, Mr. Templeton Coolidge. His beauti- 
ful home on Jamaica Pond is probably doomed 
to be destroyed, to make way for the boulevard that 
will connect Boston's series of parks. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have in hand a popular 
edition of Mr, Parkman's works in ten volumes. In 
answer to many requests each is sold separately. Mr. 
Parkman has never yet consented to have his portrait 
adorn any of his writings, though he has so far re- 
lented as to allow his photograph to be taken. The 
inner office of Little, Brown & Co. has hanging on its 
wall an excellent likeness, in crayon, enlarged from 
a photograph. 

Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, who, I regret to say, has not 
been in good health of late, is sojourning at Warren, 
Vermont. He has finished his translation of ‘‘ The 
Deluge,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, which is a sequel 
to the historical romance, ‘‘ With Fire and Sword,” 
by the same Polish author. Mr. Curtin has also 
translated three stories, by Mikhail Zagozin, which 
will be published by Little, Brown & Co., under the 
title ‘‘ Tales of Three Centuries.” 

Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry, not content with his 
labors in putting into English the semi-historical works 
of the Vicomte Imbert de Saint-Amand, has trans- 
lated an historical romance, ‘‘ The Princess of Cléves,”’ 
by Madame de La Fayette, and this will shortly 
appear, in two volumes, with four full-page etchings 
and eight etched vignettes by Jules Garnier, and a 
portrait of the author, engraved by Lamotte. This 
may be called the earliest of modern French novels, 
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having been first published in 1678, and its mission, 
to use the words of George Saintsbury, “‘ was to change 
an utterly unreal style into one real enough to live 
and influence human beings.” 


A book belonging to the same century, though 
earlier in origin, will form Little & Brown's piece de 
resistance. This is entitled “ Elizabethan Songs in 
Honour of Love and Beautie,’’ collected and illus- 
trated by Mr. Edmund H. Garrett, who has designed 
three head-pieces and twenty-one full-page illustra- 
tions in water-colors, which will be reproduced in 
photogravure, and fifty pen-and-ink drawings for head 
and tail pieces. The authors represented are thirty 
in number, including “the Divine Will” and “ Rare 
Ben Jonson,’’ and they give occasion to one of Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s most appreciative essays in introduc- 
tion. 

Not least and not last on their fall list of announce- 
ments, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. will have a new vol- 
ume of poems by Nora Perry, author of several 
‘*Flocks of Girls.” It will contain a portrait of Miss 
Perry, who, I may add, is spending the summer at 
Lexington, Mass. 

A year ago Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. an- 
nounced a new work by John Fiske, to be entitled 
“Discovery and Spanish Conquest of America.” It 
was to be in one small volume, but it never appeared. 
Prof. Fiske, like Columbus, discovered that he had 
discovered a larger field than he had suspected. So 
he has elaborated his materials and the work is ‘now 
in the printer’s hands. It will be in two thick volumes 
and will be illustrated with many maps and interest- 
ing fac-similes. Prof. Fiske has put into it the result 
of much laborious research and considers it his most 
important historical work. Another volume an- 
nounced last year by the same publishers will appear 
this coming autumn—Prof. Charles Eliot Norton's 
translation of Dante. It is to have at least one inno- 
vation, the first part of the Divine Comedy is to be 
called “ Hell,” without any smoothing or hedging. 
And why not? Have we not heard of the Dunkard 
preacher who always spoke of that place of torment 
as ‘‘ Elsewhere?” Has it not been eliminated from the 
Bible by the learned revisers ? So let Dante have it 
undaunted (to use Carey’s unwitting fun) for he 
meant it. 

A book which will throw considerable light on 
Japanese character will be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. inthe fall. This is the life of Joseph H. 
Neesima, by Professor Arthur Sherburn Hardy, who is 
peculiarly fitted to do justice to his subject, Neesima 
having lived in his father’s family for some time. 
The volume will contain many letters written to the 
Hon, Alpheus Hardy and his wife by their faithful 
protégé. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. have a long list of works 
forthcoming. I can't even mention half of them. 
Perhaps the most interesting is entitled ‘‘ Leaves from 
an Artist’s Field-Book,” by Wedworth Wadsworth, 
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the well-known artist of New York. Mr. Wadsworth’s 
verse is simple and pretty, as may be seen by this 
single specimen : 
“ Deep, deep within the wintry wood 
There reigns a stillness, wide, profound, 
As tho’ all Nature listening stood 
And threw upon the world around 
Her vestal hush.” 


The volume is an oblong quarto and the illustrations 
represent many scenes from nature. 

Another work, which ought to be popular with the 
young, is a new edition of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” in 
four volumes, based upon thetranslation of Jonathan 
Scott (1800), which again is based upon the French 
version of Galland. The Rev. William E. Griffis, D.D., 
who was formerly a missionary to Japan and has 
written much upon Oriental subjects, contributes a 
somewhat elaborate historical and critical introduc- 
tion. The translation is rigorously and vigorously 
pruned of all the erotic excesses which make Burton's 
work so valuable and, shall I say, valueless? Dr. 
Griffis is in Europe. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in preparation a 
somewhat extended list of publications. I may speak 
now only of one or two. ‘“ Dr. Lamar” is a new 
novel by an anonymous writer. The first title chosen 
was ‘‘ Credo,”” which would have perhaps been more 
suggestive, but as this title was pre-empted, the hero 
of the story was levied upon for the name. The plot 
is far more original than usual and ought to cause no 
little discussion and interest, for it turns upon the 
question whether it is ever right for a physician in 
face of hopeless disease and unquenchable agony to 
put an end to human life. The psychology of the 
story is striking and the English episode is, one might 
say, as fragrant as a rose and pathetic as a lily. 

Another book with a good title is by the Rev. J. R. 
Miller, D. D., of Philadelphia. It is ‘‘ Making the 
Most of Life,’’ and like its predecessor, ‘Silent 
Times,” which was so beautifully commended by the 
late Bishop Stevens, is “ fresh, vivid, full of deep ex- 
perience, and written in a style attractive to the mind 
and just fitted to the needs and affections of the 
heart.” 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 


Professor Joseph Henry Thayer gave up his place as 
professor in a theological seminary for conscience’s 
sake, led thereto not by the conscientious demands of 
other men, but by his own more scrupulous integrity. 
He has also compiled a Dictionary of New Testament 
Greek which is a marvel of wide, accurate, patient and 
helpful scholarship. These two things commend him 
tomen of candor and of learning, two qualities less 
often joined than one could wish. His brief lecture, 
orto use a French term which more nearly fits his 
utterance conférence, on the ‘Change of Attitude 
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towards the Bible’’ deserves the sincere attention of 
those who think that true religion will suffer because 
men trust more and more to the spirit and less and 
less to the letter of the Bible. Dr. Thayer’s words 
are at all points reassuring as to the authorship, 
the authenticity and the authority of the New 
Testament, on each of whose books he speaks 
with knowledge. His gentle words are a valuable 
correction and corrective of an attitude the Protestant 
Church has taken towards one literal form of the 
divine message to man, an attitude which does high 
credit to its past, but is in its present hampering and 
has never been shared by the Church Universal. 
This fact and the inevitable effect of the “new 
criticism "’ in deepening reverence for essential truth, 
Dr. Thayer makes clear. 
**% 

The literary atmosphere in which the New Testa- 
ment was produced and the kind of books with which 
its authors were familiar has been made very clear to 
most Protestant readers on its Greek side and is left 
very dubious on its Hebrew. This is because the 
English Church and the great body of English speak- 
ing divines, down to the last forty or fifty years, have 
been far stronger in Hellenic than in Oriental 
Scholarship. This tendency has been deepened by 
the omission from the Protestant Canon of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, which in some measure bridges 
the gap from Malachi to Matthew, which we all feel 
and of which we know little. ‘‘ Pseudepigrapha,”’ by 
Mr. William J. Deane, an English Episcopal clergy- 
man, does something to fill this gap by describing 
and giving translations from eight books, apocryphal, 
but freely used by Hebrew and early Christian. Two 
of them, the ‘‘ Book of Enoch” and the “ Sibylline 
Oracles,” are familiar to most readers, the one being 
quoted in the Bible and the other of frequent refer- 
ence in commentaries. The ‘“‘ Assumption of Moses" 
is also quoted inthe New Testament. The others are 
less known; but they were each and all part of the 
literary and religious furnishing of men’s minds in 
the days when the New Testament was written. 
They give a background illuminating at many points, 
and while the average New Testament student of the 
Sunday-school and Bible-class will not get much out 
of Mr. Deane’s volume, it will be of great value to 
critical students whom time and opportunity shuts out 
from the original study of the “‘ Pseudepigrapha.”’ 

*% ; 

“Pastor Pastorum,” by Mr. Henry Latham, an 
Anglican Divine of Cambridge University, aims to 
give the method used by Christ in teaching his dis- 
ciples. This has been long written about, and it is 
rash to say that any author has given it original 
treatment. It is more to the point that he has been 
helpful to a clearer comprehension of Christ's life as 
it was. The slow turning to his work—for of the 
three years or more of his ‘‘ ministry’’ less than half 
seems to have been given to continuous effort—the 
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development of his teaching, its non-dogmatic char- 
acter, the utter absence of any shred or shadow of 
the ecclesiastic, the professional preacher, or in short, 
the clergyman, and the purely personal character of 
his influence—from all these we greatly wander, and 
they are all obscured by creed, catechism and service. 
Mr. Latham has done the incomparable service of 
directing attention to them, and his book thereby 
refreshes faith, not in creed, but in Christ, which is 
better. It will, I think, be valued in precise manner as 
one has made an earnest study of Christ rather than 
of Christianity, and to that small circle who make 
some ‘‘ Harmony of the Gospels’ a subject of daily 
reading in the effort to realize Christ’s life, nearly every 
page of Mr. Latham’s work has fresh suggestions. 
The work closes with a chronological conspectus, 
which gives to our Lord’s ministry but two years and 
four months, bringing all from the Baptism to the call 
of Peter in one year. English authorities lean in this 
direction, but two years are more probably given to 
these events, though at best great uncertainty exists. 
Piers 

As the Roman Catholic Church awoke to conscious- 
ness,the secular clergy was overshadowed by the chiefs 
and managers of vast organizations, greater than par- 
ish, diocese, or nation. ‘‘A Decade of Christian 


Endeavor” raises the question whether the like is 
passing in the Protestant Church. This sketch of the 


growth of a vast organization is deficient in the exact 
facts one has a right toask. Mr. Dwight M. Pratt 
has given, instead, an enthusiastic account, full of 
admiration and eulogy, of the growth of this society 
of boys and girls, from the standpoint of a pastor in 
the church where it was first organized. 

x" 

The Greek Anthology is in the entire range of litera- 
ture the most difficult of subjects for adequate trans- 
lation. If you set out to change the form of a soap- 
bubble, you will indeed have the constituent particles 
left ; but the beauty will be gone. The apt simile is 
not mine but a Grecian’s, whose taste is as delicate as 
his scholarship is profound. Miss Lilla Cabot Perry 
has met the success of her predecessors in the 188 
epigrams by 57 authors, she translates in her “‘ From 
the Garden of Hellas.” As the Palatine Codex has 
3700 epigrams, the additions by Planudes 388 and 394 
have been recovered from inscriptions, the Anthology 
has 4482 separate poems by 221 authors, extending over 
athousand years. Miss Perry, like all other translators 
but one in English, has necessarily covered but a small 
portion of this rich field. ‘‘ There have been many 
translations,” says Miss Perry in her preface, which is 
a mistake. There have been many translators, but 
a complete translation, I think, remains to be made. 
Miss Perry is simpler than most of her predecessors, 
which is a distinct gain, and she is accurate. She is 
less poetic than the best, but above the average. Fully 
half or more of the epigrams of her selections are 
given in ‘Selections from the Greek Anthology”’ in 
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the Canterbury Poets, but Miss Perry has turned out 
a far more workmanlike volume than that slovenly 
compilation, as her lists permit an immediate refer- 
ence to the Greek text. The solitary addition needed 
in this direction is the date of each author. Our 
American translator begins with Meleager. The true 
effect of the Anthology is felt by opening with the 
simple severity of Simonides, passing on through the 
luxuriance of Meleager, and thence to the artificial 
graces of Paul and Julian, for whom Miss Perry sc ems 
to have a special liking. As to the quality of the 
translation, its solit ry defect is that it is not poetry; 
yet when Ben jonson and Herrick have given us 
this, their translations have ceased to be Greek. It is 
an odd fact, that the Japanese Shiu offer in all litera- 
ture the only precise parallel to the Greek epigram, 
and the parallel is surprisingly close. Arabic poetry 
offers, perhaps, the next closest analogy. 
x» 

Mr, Henry Morley’s ‘‘A Bundle of Ballads,” is 
admirably selected, well printed, though in fine type 
—minion—and the lover of poetry will wish to own 
it. Its companion-volume in the series, Aytoun’s 
“Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” gives poems early 
read and long remembered by all, in a shape and price 
more accessible than any previous issue. In thiscon- 
nection, if you know and see clearly why the Greek ran 
to epigram and epic, and the English to ballad and 
romance, you have more critical insight than comes 
to most. 

x" 

Mr. W. W. Story has always been burdened by a 
reputation he has never been able to equal and ex- 
pectations he has never quite fulfilled. His ‘‘ Excur- 
sions in Art and Letters’ has three essays on “‘ Michel 
Angelo,” ‘‘ Phidias’’ and ‘‘ The Art of Casting in 
Plaster Among the Ancients,’’ which Mr. Story’s 
personal acquaintance with the plastic art make of 
illuminating interest. Michel Angelo is a tolerably 
familar critical subject; but no one can read Mr. 
Story’s keen professional comments without a new 
conception of the man who did the “‘ Adam”’ on the 
Sistine Chapel in three days and took but a day to a 
Sibyl. Such feats make one gasp. Mr. Story, who 
has used to the fullest the license modern method 
gives in removing the sculptor’s hand from the marble 
and leaving it inthe clay, cannot see that Angelo 
gained as well as lost by his direct attack, by which 
he sometimes cleaved the marble deeper than he 
meant, but more often cleaved to the very depths of 
a great art. The thesis which Mr. Story sustains in 
his next essay is that Pheidias was not the sculptor of 
the Parthenon. He may not have been, though the 
evidence is strongly towards his design and at 
many points workmanship. But Mr. Story’s argu- 
ment deals altogether with the written record—such 
as it is—and he uses this with little critical acumen. 
The issue will be eventually decided by archzological 
discovery. How important this is may be gathered 
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from the discovery in the past two years, to which 
Mr. Story makes no reference, of the account for the 
gold and ivory used by Pheidias on his Athena. In 
dealing with a technical subject like plaster-casting 
Mr. Story is at his best and the balance is against an 
ancient knowledge of this familiar art. The essays on 
“Marcus Aurelius” and ‘‘ Macbeth’”” it is well to pass 
in silence. 
**% 

Mr. Henry T. Finck is the musical editor of the 
New York Evening Post, a disciple and defender of 
Wagner and given to the modern idea that it is a good 
thing, both for the mind and its product, to expose it 
like a sensitized photographic plate to each new 
aspect of man and nature and develop the impres- 
sion with pen and paper. ‘‘Spain and Morocco”’ is 
an application of this method to two countries, both 
full to overflowing of local color, of one of which 
Mr. Finck saw much and of the other very little. For 
both he gives a running view of the outer aspect of 
things as fresh as itis agreeable. It is very light—so 
light that one often wonders on some pages if it were 
worth doing at all; but a light touch in travel is of 
all touches most difficult, and the man is to be praised, 
and, what is better, bought and read who has it. Mr. 
Finck’s recent German ancestry gives him a certain 
detachment from the ordinary American view. He 
is, in short, a cosmopolitan critic, who has added to 
the readable books of the year, and the more solid 
results of travel he does not pretend to give, 

**% 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s ‘‘Trip to England” has 
reached the second edition it deserves. It could be 
printed on two pages of a daily newspaper—which is 
short for a guide-book—but every line is informed 
with the historic sense. A better bird’s-eye view, and 


by a very wise bird, does not exist. 


* 
* * 


The tariff on wool and woolens is to-day the least 
easily defended of any portion of the Protective sys- 
tem, mainly and chiefly because this system is based 
on the competition of the northern hemisphere in 
which the great mass of the land and population 
exists, and wool happens to be the only heavily pro- 
tected article in which the competition of the southern 
hemisphere has as yet appeared. This has seriously 
deranged past calculations and checked—f it did not 
reverse—the effect of the tariff of 1867. There 
remains, however, the sound argument based on the 
effect of a Protective tariff in developing diversified 
production, and hence leading to the most profitable 
use of every variety of soil, of men and of other 
national resources. The effect of this on manufac- 
tures differs from that on agriculture, owing to the law 
of diminishing returns. Mr. William Draper Lewis, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has woven the last 
two arguments into a plea for the wool tariff. ‘‘ Our 
Sheep and the Tariff” is the most philosophic presen- 
tation of this particular branch of the subject which 
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has yet appeared. It is particularly valuable because 
of its logical method and the clarity of its statements 
of the original principles on which Protection is based. 
The work is replete with statistics gathered with care 
and presented with skill. It has no index—a serious 
blemish. The book will be worth little to those who 
are unwilling to think on economic questions. To 
them it will be valuable. Mr. Lewis concedes that 
there should be no tariff on coarse carpet wool, though 
this is the essential change in the last tariff so far as 
wool is concerned. He makes also a slight error as 
to those raising these wools, They are not in general 
Armenians, as he says. 
x" 

Nobody knows what a battle between two iron-clads 
will be like. Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, a kins- 
man of both Matthew Arnold and W.E. Forster, is 
to-day one of the best equipped students of current 
naval science and construction, “In a Conning 
Tower’’ tells a story of an action between the ‘‘ Ma- 
jestic’’ and a Frenchiron-clad. It is breathlessly 
exciting and accurate to the minutest incident. 

**% 

Botanizing of a simple amateur sort, which looks to 
a passing acquaintance with plants as they grow, has 
been much hampered with all but enthusiasts by the 
weighty circumstance that Gray’s ‘‘ Manual” is as 
large as a small dictionary and weighs rather more, 
particularly at the end of along walk. It has, I am 
rejoiced to say, just been published on thin paper, 
with flexible covers, so that it now weighs only four- 
teen ounces, an improvement on the two pounds and 
a quarter of botanical information which I have 


lugged on many a weary day. 


* 
* * 


Birds are less easily known than plants, and there 
is, I take it, no side of natural history so constantly 
under one’s eye with which the average well-informed 
person is less familiar than the birds about one. I 
long since discovered that an opera-glass gave more 
worth seeing in the woods than in the theatre, but even 
with this aid and much patient effort, I confess to utter 
ignorance. Mr. John B. Grant in ‘Our Common 
Birds and How to Know Them,” has compiled a 
book giving photographs and a description of ninety 
birds familiar in New York State. A recent issue of the 
New Jersey Geological Survey give three hundred and 
sixty species in that State, but of these ninety-three are 
so rare that they are scarcely part of the fauna. As 
New Jersey is a state whose ornithology has been 
very closely worked up and is essentially the same as 
that of South New England and the Middle States, 
Mr. Grant’s little book, small as it is—and it can be 
slipped in the pocket—holds one may fairly say one- 
quarter of all the known birds in this region, and one- 
third of all likely to be met. ° This is a very fair show- 
ing for a manual in any science, and gives one hope 
of seeing the birds he describes briefly and well with 
some slips. I find I know sixteen out of his ninety, 
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which is, I fancy, a tolerable measure of the average 
ignorance of men and women about birds. Yet they 
are everywhere. One, the Acadian or Saw-whet owl 
(Nyctala Acadica), which Mr. Grant pronounces 
“from its shyness not frequently seen,’’ I never saw 
except in Rittenhouse Square, where I learned much 
as to the lives and loves of the owl. I have heard 
both the owl and the bittern on the site of Nineveh; 
but I scarcely expected to repeat half this experience 
in this thriving American city of a million. 
x" % 

Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton has prepared a 
very useful manual in “ French by Reading,”’ whose 
forty lessons are intended to last through a school 
year and leave a pupil able to read atsight. With an 
intelligent teacher they ought to do this; but the 
work, which crowds much on a page, is likely to be 
most helpful to the self-teaching student. By inter- 
linear translations, by marginal grammatical refer- 
ences, and by exercises, a series of aids and sugges- 
tions to study are offered likely to lead a pupil for- 
ward rapidly and securely. The work combines the 
grammatical and the oral method, and, while one 
cannot pass judgment on it without class rcom use, 
the apparent odds are strongly in its favor, and it 
ought to be particularly useful to those who are 
‘‘brushing up”’ their French. 


* 
* * 


I find George Meredith difficult to read but reward- 
ing. His ‘‘One of Our Conquerors ”’ is like the rest 
before. it—by the ablest mind to-day at work in 
English fiction. It has sentences which polarize your 
thinking, and, as is the case with polarization, revers- 
ing the axes of your thought. Plot and characters 
sink small in such a book, for this man deals with life 
itself. He gives to this book—which tells of a great 
merchant prince who lives with a. wife not wedded to 
him by forms, and has a daughter “ illegitimate’’ in 
the law’s eye—that sense of populous, throbbing, 
multitudinous existence, which is, perhaps, the 
last feat of fiction and which only Thackeray fully 
shares with him. You miss a great creation to leave 
it unread, but it is not easy. 

* * 

Mr. Edgar Fawcett in ‘‘A New York Family ” has 
written a strong novel of to-day, with no shading. 
Everything is pushed to extremes in the story of a 
German grocer, who accumulates wealth, buys a son- 
in-law in a New York family whose wealth is, or was, 
three generations older, and whose own son black- 
mails Tweed and has to be saved with a price. The 
chapters on the Tweed ring redeem the interest of 
the book. Mr. Fawcett’s failing is that he has only 
commonplace and vulgar means and methods to 
express emotion. 


=With the President's Proclamation, July 1, the 
International Copyright Law went into effect. It 
applies for the present to Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and Switzerland. 
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JEROME K. JEROME. 
Of the author of the recent successful books, 
“‘Stageland’’ and ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat,” and 
‘*Tdle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” of which last book 
over a hundred thousand copies have been sold, the 
London Figaro says: Like most men who have 
succeeded on the stage, Jerome K. Jerome has had 
some varied experiences. He is only thirty now, 
and has already made himself a decided favorite 
with the public who wish to be amused. He was born 
on the fringe of the Black Country in 1861, and had 
the misfortune to lose both parents when he was only 
fourteen. His father owned the Jerome Pit, at the 
Cannock Chase Colliery. When Jerome was four years 
of age his father suffered ruin, owing to an inundation 
in the mine, and the family came to London. On the 
death of his parents he obtained a situation as clerk in 
the head offices of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company at Euston, and for four years 
devoted himself assiduously to his duties at the 
desk. But he never liked being a railway clerk, and 
at eighteen he came to the resolution to try his luck 
in an entirely different sphere of activity. He 
determined to become an actor, and having arrived 
at this decision it was not long before he exchanged 
his stool at Euston for an engagement at Astley's 
Theatre. Here he remained for nine months, and 
among other feats played four parts in Mazeppa, 
being iwice killed before the last act. His career as 
an actor was completed by twelve months’ experience 
in the provinces, during which time he undertook 
almost every conceivable part, from that of a servant 
to that of a heavy father. He next turned his 
attention to journalism, though prior to this he had 
written tales and sketches which had been rejected 
by various publishers. But at this juncture he found 
newspaper reporting answer better than stories, and 
for six months he was a “‘liner.’’ That is to say, he 
earned three-halfpence a line for his contributions to 
the daily and weekly newspapers. The net result in 
six months suggested the necessity of trying yet 
another calling, and Mr. Jerome accordingly adopted 
the profession of a schoolmaster, and after six 
months gave that up and tried journalism again. 
Then he thought he might supplement his income by 
canvassing for advertisements. Having tried canvass- 
ing for a month and got nothing, he abandoned it, 
and procured an appointment as a shorthand writer 
for a firm of Parliamentary agents. This occupation 
was alike more profitable and more certain than 
sending in “flimsies” to the newspapers. His next 
move was into a solicitor’s office, and here he stayed 
until the middle of last year, when he felt justified in 
devoting the whole of his attention to literary work. 
As it has been intimated, his ambition had always 
been to distinguish himself in literature. His 
initial efforts were distinctly discouraging. The first 
thing he published had been refused so often that a 
less persistent man would have yielded to despair. 
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Mr. Jerome did not despair, and ‘‘ On the Stage—and 
Off: being the Brief Career of a Would-be Actor,” 
has passed through a dozen editions. ‘Diary of a 
Pilgrimage (and six essays),” “‘ Three Men in a Boat 
(to say nothing of the dog),” ‘‘ Told After Supper,”’ 
“Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ ‘‘ Stage-Land, 
Curious Habits and Customs of its Inhabitants,’’ have 
amused and interested the reading public of two con- 
tinents. Last fall three of Mr. Jerome’s plays were 
running at the sametime in Boston. ‘New Lamps 
for Old,”’ at Daly’s ; ‘‘ Sunset,” at the Garden Theatre, 
and “ Maister of Woodbarrow,” with E. H. Sothern in 
the title rdle, at the Lyceum. His ‘“ Barbara’’ has 
been played by Miss Rosina Vokes and her company. 

Allan Forman, in the Philadelphia yess, writes of 
his friend: ‘‘I don’t believe, under ordinary circum- 
stances, in prying into the private life of an author, 
but when a fellow makes friends with the public as 
Jerome has done he must pay the penalty. When I 
called on him in May it did not seem a bit like meet- 
ing a new acquaintance; it was more like a perfectly 
natural visit to an old friend. He occupies the very 
top flat of a long row of ‘mansions,’ as they call 
them in London—apartment houses they would be 
called over here. The windows of his dainty little 
drawing-room and cosy study look out over the 
wooded grounds of the Chelsea Naval Home, where 
Great Britain takes care of her decayed Jack Tars. 
He says he has often thought of moving into more 
pretentious quarters, but the pleasant view tempts him 
to linger on, and I fancy that it would be difficult to 
find a more convenient and attractive location. 


‘One glance at the drawing-room convinces you 
that Mr. Jerome is not a bachelor. The exquisite 
taste in coloring, the dainty bits of bric-a brac, the 
atmosphere of home-like.neatness could not be the 
outcome of any masculine brain, and when his pretty 
little wife enters her presence adds the required touch 
of femininity to the surroundings. The eight or nine- 
year-old daughter, who is nearly as tall and gives 
promise of being quite as pretty as her mamma, 
makes one feel that Jerome is not nearly the reckless 
young Bohemian he would have us believe in his 
‘Idle Thoughts.’ He is quite the staid old family 
man, and we sip our tea and fall to gossiping in a 
most comfortable fashion. With one leg thrown over 
the arm of his chair he told me anecdotes of his less 
fortunate days when he was an actor, a schoolmaster, 
and still later a reporter and ‘liner’ on the London 
press. He did not seem to think it in the least beneath 
the dignity of the successful author who netted 
$12,000 from one play alone in New York last season 
and whose books have been translated into German, 
French, Spanish, Italian and Russian to tell of the 
time when he was cast to play the part of an Earl in 
one of the smaller theatres. 

“It is no wonder that such a fellow is popular, and 
that his friends like to get him to go off on boating 
trips and walking tours and all sorts of excursions. 
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The only wonder is, that, being so popular, he man- 
ages to find time to accomplish so much work. He 
has a secretary now who conducts his business corres- 
pondence, but he has not fallen into our American 
habit of dictating his matter to a stenographer. 
He writes readily and makes few corrections in his 
work. He lays out the skeleton of the story, and a 
good many of the incidents before he sits down to his 
desk, and then he throws himself into the spirit of his 
work, and the filling in comes of itself. He now has 
more orders than he can fill, and in some of his minor 
work he has occasionally yielded to the temptation to 
pad a little. Butif you knew what a good fellow 
he is you would forgive him.” 


MRS, COLLIS. 


Mrs. Septima M. Collis, the wife of General Charles 
H. T. Collis, is the daughter of Mr. David Cardoza 
Levy, late a banker of Philadelphia. She was born 
in Charleston, S. C., but removed with her family to 


Cassell Publishing Company. 


Philadelphia when she was quite young. For three 
years her education was entrusted to the famous 
Michael Heilprin, with whom she studied Italian, 


German, French and Hebrew. She is thoroughly 
conversant also with Spanish, and in time past found 
translation or adaption both compensative and con- 
genial. At the present time, however, Mrs. Collis 
devotes her time to original work, and through her 
recently published ‘‘Woman’s War Record, 1861- 
1865,” and “A Woman's Trip to Alaska,” has 
become better known to an appreciative public. She 
has a love for music, is a skilled performer on the 
zither, and shows a variety in her taste for study by her 
interest in telegraphy, stenography and architecture. 
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Mrs. Collis has never yielded her entire time to 
social pleasures, although she has a_ recognized 
position as one of the beautiful women of New 
York City, where she makes her home. She is 
described as “strikingly handsome, in a richly 
picturesque way, with splendid dark eyes, quantities 
of black hair, waving softly about her oval face, and 
a figure of almost faultless grace and of girlish out- 
line, despite the fact that her handsome son, Lloyd, 
towers above her from an eminence of over six feet.” 
A younger son and a married daughter, to whom the 
letters written during the Alaskan trip were addressed, 
complete the family. 


THE BEST FIFTY BOOKS. 


Benjamin R. Davenport, of Buffalo, has compiled 
and edited a most interesting and valuable book 
which he calls ‘‘ The Best Fifty Books of the Greatest 
Authors, Condensed for Busy People.”” The Buffalo 
Express says of Mr. Davenport’s work: ‘“ It deserves 
high praise, for it gives busy people an excellent 
introduction to literature. The editor has selected his 
best fifty books with the advice, as he says, of the 
most eminent literary men in England and America. 
These masterpieces, from Homer's ‘Iliad’ to Lew 
Wallace’s ‘Ben-Hur,’ he has condensed into one 
volume of 600 pages, working in all of the famous 
passages and supplying a narrative in good, straight- 
forward, unpretentious English. The story of each 
book is accompanied with a brief biographical sketch 
and a portrait of each author. No matter how fami- 
liar one is with any of these fifty books, be it, for 
instance, ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘Rasselas,’ ‘Les Miser- 
ables,’ ‘ Paradise Lost,’ or any other, he will be 
forced to admit, after reading the dozen pages devoted 
to each one in this condensation, that there is little, if 
anything, to add, either with regard to plot, characters, 
scenes, situations, quotations, or anything else that is 
ever discussed by people. The result of days or 
weeks of reading will be the possession of hardly one 
single bit of information or one tangible idea con- 
cerning the book in hand that is not to be acquired 
by reading the dozen pages in this condensation.” 
Current Litcrature. 


A NEWLY “DISCOVERED” AUTHOR. 


James M. Barrie, the author of ‘A Window in 
Thrums,” and “My Lady Nicotine,” is the new literary 
lion. He is a teller of short stories, his pictures of 
life are ‘‘interiors,’’ quiet, home sketches, with little 
action but with much sympathy with the little events 
of every-day existence. He was born at Kirriemuir, 
a small weaving town in Scotland, in 1860. He 
attended school there, and afterward spent five years 
at Dumfries Academy. Subsequently he took the art 
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classes at Edinburgh University, and graduated as an 
M. A. in that institution in 1882. He then turned to 
journalism, devoting eighteen months to the writing 
of leaders in a Nottingham paper, after which he took 
his departure for London. He is still engaged in 
journalistic work in London and has contributed 
liberally to the St. James's Gazette, British Weekly, 
Speaker, and Scot's Observer. In addition to this he 
has brought out during the past three years five books, 
all of which have met with favor. His first book, 
entitled ‘‘ Better Dead,” is a satire on London life 
and was published in 1887. In the following year 
appeared two more, “Auld Licht Idylls ” and ‘‘ When 
a Man’s Single.” In 1889 he published ‘‘ My Lady 
Nicotine”’ and ‘A Window in Thrums,.” Mics 
Jeanette Gilder says of him: ‘“ Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, the accomplished editor of the Christian 
Union, told a friend of mine that he ‘ discovered’ 
Barrie over a year ago, and told several publishers that 
he was aman who was going to make his mark, but 
they turned a deaf ear tohim. Now Barrie has made 
his mark and is almost as much read as Kipling. He 
is of an entirely different cast of mind, and resembles 
the clever Rudyard in nothing but his knowledge of 
human nature; but it is another human nature 
entirely. Kipling is the cynical man of the world, 
who sees everybody’s little weaknesses and pricks 
them with his sharp-pointed pen. Barrie looks up 
the best side of his people first. If by-the-way he 
sees their vulnerable points he smiles at them and 
passes on. He is humorous, but it is a gentle, not an 
unkind, humor, and his pathos is as simple as it is 
profound.” Mr. Barrie is described as excessively 
bashful and shy, and the task of lionizing him will 
not, therefore, be an easy one. He is at present 
engaged upon a biography of the late Alexander 
Russell, the famous editor of the Edinburgh Scots- 
man. Current Literature. 


=Much interest has been awakened in certain 
London circles by the arrival of Mrs. Custer, who 
intends making a short stay in England. This lady, 
as will be readily remembered, is the widow of Gen- 
eral Custer, whose splendid career was closed in so 
tragically premature a manner some time ago by 
one of the unhappy fortuities of Indian warfare. 
Mrs. Custer’s “ Life’ of her late husband, a labor of 
love performed with real ability, has attracted a good 
deal of attention. The book owes its success not 
alone to the fact that it deals with the life and 
adventures of a brave and distinguished soldier ; ’tis 
interesting, also, as being the work, as it were, of an 
eye-witness of the warfare in the West; for Mrs. Custer 
accompanied her husband through his campaigns, 
and was therefore familiar with the dangers and 
vicissitudes of frontier life. N. Y. Indepenaent. 


=—Mrs. Sheldon, the would-be African explorer, 
has returned to England, very ill. 
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REVIEWS. 


English Hawthorn (Crataegus Oxyacatha). 
From “‘Landscape Gardening.” 


THE LAWN AND GARDEN. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. Notes 
and Suggestions on Lawns and 
Lawn Planting, Laying Out and 
Arrangement of Country Places, 
Large and Small Parks, Cemetery 
Plots, and Railroad Station Lawns, 
Deciduous and Evergreen Trees 
and Shrubs, the Hardy Border, 
Bedding Plants, Rock Work, etc. 
By Samuel Parsons, Jr. Illustrated. 
316 pp. quarto, $2.60; by mail, 
$2.91. 

The Superintendent of Parks of 

this city, Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., 

has done much to gladden the 
eyes of New Yorkers, but his 
new book, ‘‘ Landscape Garden. 
ing,” would change the face of every city and village 
in the land without any expense worth considering, 
could it be forced upon the attention of town authori- 
ties and householders.. Indeed the ornamental gar- 


dening in any town might be done at half its present 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


cost were the book's instructions and suggestions fol- 


lowed. No bit of ground is too small or too large for 
the author’s consideration, for although he offers 
neither designs nor estimates he writes so clearly and 
fully about means, methods and effects that the reader 
is educated into intelligently designing for himself and 
selecting, not according to colored plates in the cata- 
logues, or florists and nurserymen, but in keeping 
with soil, elevation, exposure, climate, etc. He names 
scarcely any new plants orshrubs. The old ones 


are good enough for any one if properly arranged, - 


planted and cared for. Some thousands of gentle- 
men who, at great expense, have “laid out” subur- 
ban grounds within an hour of the City Hall, their 
principal counsellors being the man of all work and 
the local florist, may learn to their surprise from Mr. 
Parsons’ book that they might have got far more pleas- 
ing results from much less money, and that even now 
they would do well to destroy much and begin anew. 
For instance, since Downing’s admirable book began 
to be neglected solely because of its age, few gardens 
and large country places have been so planted as 
always to show bloom, in variety and effect, from early 
spring to late fall; men plant such shrubs, trees and 
plants as they chance to like, and never think to 
provide for succession and general effect. Mr. Par- 
sons gives long chapters on lawn and garden effects 
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from early spring to late fall, and even far into and 
through the winter. There are chapters on garden 
flowers and bedding plants, aside from the shrubbery, 
without which no garden, however small, is complete ; a 
chapter on small lawns, and another on the practically 
unknown art of grassing lawns handsomely, and a 
chapter on the utterly neglected pond or small lake, 
which might be a constant feast for theeye. All this is 
partly aside from the author’s larger subjects—the treat- 
ment of parks, cemeteries, etc.—yet it is part of them, 
for all have much in common. 

Persistent amateur gardeners who work for pleasure 
will feel under lasting obligations for the author's 
talks about individual plants. He does not treat them 
as so many bits of inert matter, like bricks and blocks, 
to be put somewhere and “stay put,” regardless of 
surroundings; they are described and discussed as if 
they were—as they are—living beings, as sensitive as 
human or other animals to food, air, light and 
other influences. It is not enough that a plant 
which a man sees and fancies somewhere shall 
be brought home and thrust in a hole in the ground; 
it is to have its customary soil, moisture, sun, shade, 
exposure or protection ; if those are not naturally at 
hand they must be provided. When the amateur 
gets this fact firmly imbedded in his mind he will be 
on the high road to success. 

A long chapter on ‘‘Grandmother’s Garden” will 
please most women and many men, while the illus- 
trations will delight everybody. They number about 
two hundred, are finely engraved and perfectly 
printed. N. Y. Herald, 


We confess to a slight disappointment on reading 
Mr. Parsons’ handsomely illustrated volume. His 
long and varied experience as landscape-designer, 
florist and Superintendent of 
Parks led us to expect a 
work inferior in no way, 
and at some points super- 
ior, to the works of Down- 
ing and other recognized 
authorities. But, except 
in his longer lists of trees, 

shrubs 
and flow- 

ering 
plants, 
and his 
consider- 
ations as 
to their 
availabil- 
ity for 
spring, 
summer, 
autumn 
and win- 
ter effects, 


« 
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From “Landscape Gardening.’ 
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there is little that is superior to the old teaching 
or even different from it. Mr. Parsons reiterates 
many times the admirable general principle that 
the natural character of the ground should be 
carefully studied, and that the natural forces acting 
on it should be aided and their results artistically 
emphasized by the landscape-gardener—a principle 
which should logically result in a different mode of 
treatment for each special formation of the surface. 
But instead of taking a number of typical cases, he 
considers only the general case in which a flat, or 
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the formation of turf; and it is not requisite to our 
enjoyment of a grass-plat that it be always fresh- 
mown, Attempts to make asmall place look big do 
not always meet with our approbation ; nor should we 
condemn unheard the man who should go in for “a 
garden enclosed ” with a ten-foot wall—not even if he 
were to strew broken glass on the top of the latter, 
Where seclusion is desirable, a screen of deciduous 
shrubs is a poor substitute. 

But to read of things green and blooming is always 
pleasant, even in florists’ catalogues ; and some reli- 
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nearly flat, lawn may be made the principal feature of 
a place. He insists, too, on a single, universal mode 
of treatment for all lawns—a mode which, we are 
willing to admit, secures the greatest amount of 
variety in each particular place, but which sometimes 
must necessitate a loss of individual character. Much 
may, indeed, be said in favor of the fashion which 
makes the open lawn, with its irregular border of trees 
and shrubbery, the central object of all the gardener’s 
efforts ; but there are many places in which nature 
has made no preparation for a lawn, but has provided 
admirably for other and perhaps more picturesque 
effects. Few of these, as we have intimated, are 
considered. We cannot share Mr. Parsons’ anti- 
pathy to groves, though close-grown trees do prevent 


Small Home Lawn. 


From “Landscape Gardening.” 


able guide is necessary to enable one to choose from 
their myriads of new plants and new varieties those 
best suited to one’s circumstances, and most likely to 
flourish. Such guidance is afforded in Mr. Parsons’ 
chapters. Critic. 


A GREAT CHURCHMAN. 


LIFEOF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. By Randall Thomas Davidson, D. D., and 
William Benham, D.D. In two volumes. With por- 
traits. 540-624 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $9.00; by mail, $9.45. 

Archibald Campbell Tait was the youngest son of a 

numerous family. His grandfather came of a yeoman 

stock, but migrating to Edinburgh, became a Writer 
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to the Signet, and accumulated a handsome fortune, 
which theson failed tokeeptogether. Archibald Tait, 
the grandson, grown to boyhood (he was born with 
club-feet, a deformity of which he was cured by a 
Lancashire bone-setter), was one of the first pupils of 
the newly founded Edinburgh Academy. He was 
not sixteen when he left it as dw, carrying off six of 
the foremost prizes. Four years at Glasgow University 
followed. In 1830 he was elected by the Professors 
to an exhibition on the Snell foundation, an endow- 
ment which provided for the support of Glasgow 
scholars at Balliol College, Oxford. He attributed, 
more than half in jest, his election to the hospitality 
of his uncle, Sir Archibald Campbell ; but the list of 
his successes at the University is ample enough to 
account for it. The Snell exhibitioners were not 
always welcome at Balliol, then, under the rule of Dr. 
Jenkyns, rising to the foremost place among Oxford 
Colleges; but young Tait made his way from the first. 
« Allow me to ask,”’ said the Master to him when he had 
acquitted himself well in an “‘ unseen”’ passage from the 
Pharsalia, ‘‘ with what view you come here ?”’ ‘‘First, 
in order to study, and also, I hope, to benefit by the 
society of the College,”’ was the eminently judicious 
answer. Learning wasa great thing in Dr. Jenkyns’ 
eyes; but to be a member of Balliol was at least as 
great. He went into residence in October, 1830, and 
in his first term won a Balliol scholarship. 

He took his degree in the usual course in 
November, 1833, obtaining a first-class in Literz 
Humaniores. His strong point was philosophy, in 
which he acquitted himself so much to the satisfaction 
of William Sewell (of Exeter), who examined him in 
that subject, that Sewell recommended him to several 
pupils. Hewas nota fine scholar, in the technical sense 
of that word. The most notable thing about his under- 
graduate career was his eminence in the Union de- 
bates. He was President of the Society in his last 
year. Aless felicitous distinction was, that he was 
fined for disregarding the ruling of the President ina 
“private business’ debate. The President was 
Robert Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke. “It is the only 
occasion,” he writes, ‘‘on which I ever fined an Arch- 
bishop for disorderly bebaviour.” 

A year afterwards came his election to a Balliol 
Fellowship, a success which he shared with Mr. W. 
G. Ward; and, again, in another year his appoint- 
ment to a Tutorship. He had taken orders, and he 
found time for the curacy of a neglected parish some 
five miles from Oxford. This charge, undertaken 
without salary, exhibits a side of Tait’s character 
which is sometimes forgotten in his eminence as an 
administrator and statesman,—z. ¢., his Christian 
philanthropy. He was very zealous always for the 
spiritual welfare of others. 

In 1856 came the great sorrow of his life, the loss 
of five daughters by virulent scarlet-fever within the 
course of little more than a month (the third daughter, 
Charlotte, died on March 6th, the second, Mary, on 
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April 8th). The biographers pass over the facts with 
simple mention, for the story has been already told 
by the bereaved mother in a narrative of matchless 
pathos, What they have added is to be found in 
scattering notices which testify to the singularly bright 
and engaging character of the children who were 
swept away by this terrible calamity. In the autumn 
of the same year, Lord Palmerston offered him the 
Bishopric of London. He had the modified approval 
of Lord Shaftesbury, as being ‘“‘by very much the 
best of the dangerous Arnoldian School.” He was 
known as a moderate Liberal, who had done good 
work wherever he had been, and who had been spec- 
ially distinguished in the cause of University Reform. 
Yet there was something strange in the choice. He 
was not, as far as men knew, of the calibre which 
justified a departure from the rule, broken once only 
during two centuries, that the Bishop ot London must 
have first proved his fitness in some less important 
See. His friends believed in him; but the outside 
world knew little of him, except, indeed, as the suf- 
ferer from an almost unparalleled domestic loss. The 
sympathy felt for him in the highest quarters was 
freely mentioned as one of the causes of his promo- 
tion. Very likely it had something to do with it. To 
attribute it to a sagacious insight in Lord Palmerston 
would be natural, did not the character of that Minis- 
ter’s episcopal appointments forbid the idea. On the 
whole, we must agree. with the Archbishop's bio- 
graphers when they say that “the exact influences 
which led to his nomination to the See of London are 
not now ascertainable.” That Lord Shaftesbury, 
moved by Dr. Tait’s sister, Lady Wake, named him 
to the Premier, we know. Perhaps that is enough. 


But, however decided, the choice was a happy one. 
Spectator. 


“The Life of Archibald Campbell Tait” is by far 
the best biography of an eminent ecclesiastic we 
have had for some years. Its interest is many-sided. 
Ambitious youths will find in it the inspiration of a 
career which carried to a successful issue the ideal 
formed in boyhood ; men and women with a liking 
for things ecclesiastical will find abundant satisfaction 
in its numerous pages ; and the larger world eager to 
meet with fresh information about prominent actors 
in the history of England during the last generation 
will find in it what they want. Tait was neither a 
great scholar nor a brilliant preacher, but he had gifts 
of character which enabled him to rule with a firm 
hand the destinies of the Church of England during 
a period of marked importance. Shrewd in speech, 
sagacious in counsel, resolute in action, tireless in the 
patience of his labor, and unfaltering in loyalty to 
what he thought his duty, he succeeded where mos 
men would have failed. The qualities which made 
him great shine out from every page of his biography, 
and leave ‘footprints on the sands of time” which 
readers occupying far less exalted positions may 
follow with advantage. Philadelphia Press. 
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A TYPICAL AMERICAN. 


Lewis Cass, By Andrew C. McLaughlin. American 
Statesmen series. 363 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 


He was a typical American of the first half of the 
century, typical in his watchful suspicion of England, 
in his democratic belief in the people, and in his 
patriotic faith in the Union. He was a General in 
active service in the war of 1812. He was an emi- 
nently wise and statesmanlike Governor of Michigan 
Territory, pacifying the Indians and Americanizing 
the French. le was Secretary of War under Jackson 
in the days of nullification. As Minister to France 
he successfully opposed an indirect recognition by 
the French Government of the English claim to right 
of search on the high seas, a claim that was finally 
abandoned at his instance as Secretary of State under 
Buchanan. He was a leading candidate for the 
Democratic nomination to the Presidency when Polk 
was nominated, and the Democratic nominee when 
Taylor was elected. For twelve years he was United 
States Senator from Michigan, and he formulated and 
expressed the public opinion of the Northwest much 
as the public opinion of the middle West was for 
thirty years formulated and expressed by Benton. 

The father of Lewis Cass was a blacksmith at 
Exeter, N. H., who, as soon as the shot was fired at 
Lexington, left his forge to enter the Continental 
army, and remained in active service till the close of 
the Revolution, when he received a commission as 
Major and was assigned to duty under General Wayne 
in the old Northwest. Lewis, the eldest son, was born 
at Exeter, and there acquired what little conventional 
learning he ever had at the local academy, where one 
of the pupils was Daniel Webster and the well-known 
Benjamin Abbott was the master. About the year 
1800 Major Cass resigned his commission and moved 
with his family to the Ohio valley, settling on a large 
military land grant near Zanesville. Hither soon 
came young Lewis, trudging over the mountains, after 
a few months of teaching school at Wilmington, and 
at once began the study of law at Marietta, in the 
office of Return Jonathan Meigs, afterward Post- 
master- General in the administrations of Madison and 
Monroe. 

Under the State Constitution, he was the first per- 
son admitted to the bar, and forthwith he began the 
practice of law in the little backwoods town of Zanes- 
ville, riding on circuit with the Court along Indian 
trails, swimming the rivers, and trying causes in the 
extemporized court-house of a public inn or asettler’s 
cabin. A year before he was eligible he was elected to 
the Legislature, and there he drafted the bill authoriz- 
ing the Governor to suppress by force the conspiracy of 
Burr and Blennerhassett. A little later he successfully 
defended two State Judges who were impeached for 
declaring an act of the Legislature unconstitutional— 
an incident that shows the singularly chaotic condi- 
tion of political sentiment and opinion at the time. 
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On the Northwest frontier the few American colon- 
ists lived in daily fear of the Indians, and since 1806 
the subsidizing of the Indian tribes by England had 
excited their resentment. On the President’s requisi- 
tion for troops in 1812, twelve hundred volunteers 
assembled at Dayton, and were divided into three 
regiments, with Cass Colonel of the third regiment 
and Governor Hull, Brigadier-General. When the 
troops crossed the river in July to conquer Upper 
Canada, Cass was the first to land on the Canada 
shore, and he drafted the pompous proclamation an- 
nouncing in the spirit of ‘‘ triumphant democracy ” 
that they were come to rescue the perishing Canadians 
from the dragon of tyranny. 

In 1831 Cass was appointed by Jackson Secretary 
of War, on the resignation of the husband of the 
notorious Peggy Eaton. The following spring the 
Black Hawk war devastated the border States, and 
was no sooner suppressed than South Carolina 
promulgated the nullification ordinance and threat- 
ened secession. The Secretary of War was prompt 
in seconding the President in his policy of suppressing 
resistance to the tariff by force. He ordered General 
Scott to repel any attempt to seize the forts, but to use 
throughout the utmost discretion and self-restraint. 
This show of determination, followed as it was by 
diplomatic legislation, averted civil war. Thence- 
forward Cass was Jackson’s devoted admirer, but 
without becoming a slavish adherent. 

In 1845 Cass took his seat as United States Senator 
from Michigan. In the controversy over the boundary 
of Oregon he echoed the Western popular cry of 
‘Fifty-four forty or fight,” and in his speeches he 
referred so frequently to the imminence of an “ inevi- 
table war’’ with England that the phrase became a 
standing jest in the Senate. The cry was a “bluff,” 
but was successful in procuring a satisfactory compro- 
mise, as “ bluffs’ sometimes do in other games than 
that of politics. In a similar spirit Cass was the 
mainstay of the Administration throughout the 
piratical Mexican war. 


When Buchanan became President, Cass was made 
Secretary of State. That year and the next witnessed 
a sudden revival of the slave trade, and the Gulf ot 
Mexico was patrolled by British cruisers that forcibly 
detained and searched many American merchant- 
men. Cass protested to Lord Napier in a long and 
able despatch reasserting the principle he had affirmed 
in 1842, and had the satisfaction of receiving an 
unqualified admission of that. principle from the 
British Government. The diplomacy of Cass had 
wrung from England what she would not yield to war, 
a renunciation of the right to search. 


In the election of 1860 Cass took no part. The 
Cabinet, meanwhile, was the centre of conspiracy, but 
Cass stood by himself. He apparently approved the 
constitutional principle stated in the President's mes- 
sage that a State could not be coerced, but, as the 
conspiracy developed, at one Cabinet meeting after 
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another he urged the strengthening of the Federal 
forts in the South. ‘These forts,” he said on the 
13th of December, “ must be strengthened, I demand 
it.” “I cannot do it,” replied the President, ‘“‘and I 
take the responsibility on myself.” The next day the 
Secretary of State handed his resignation to the 
President. Two years later, at Hillsdale, Mich., he 
made his last public address, calling for additional 
volunteers for the suppression of the rebellion, and 
declaring his ‘‘love and reverence for our glorious 
Constitution.” His last public act was to urge the 
Cabinet, in a long telegraphic despatch, to surrender 
Mason and Slidell, a graceful act of international 
honesty from one who had devoted his life to opposing 
England’s right of search. July 17, 1866, he died at 
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GARRISON LIFE. 


CAPTAIN BLAKE. By Capt. Charles King, U. S. A. 
With illustrations by A. F. Harmer. 495 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Captain Blake—the character, not the new novel of 

the same name—is remembered pleasantly by the 

many thousands of admirers of Captain Charles 

King’s military novels. In making him the hero of a 

new book the author writes affectionately in his pre- 

face :— 

‘‘When old friends meet after years of separation 
there is in the glamour of reunion a something that 
hides for a moment the crows’ feet that have gathered 
and the lines that have formed in faces once fresh 
and fair. Later, however, when the first emotions of 
gladness have subsided and we note, unwillingly,{the 
changes wrought by time, do we not olten wish that 


“It is an old friend, who, laughing, joyous, jovial, is greeting man after man,” 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Detroit, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He had 
seen the birth of the Union, and he lived to see it 
born again. 

Of the private life of Cass there is little told. He 
married in 1806 Miss Elizabeth Spencer of the family 
of General Spencer, who served in the Revolution. 
His married life was long and happy, and blest with 
children. His tastes were simple and temperate in 
all things. He was interested in history and philoso- 
phy and wrote many essays on historical and 
economical topics. From prudent investments in 
land in and near Detroit he derived a comfortable 
income, which he dispensed with dignity and gener- 
osity. He was incorruptibly honest, courageous to 
rashness, outspoken, warm-hearted and inflexible of 
purpose. Within a short compass, somewhat dryly, 
as was unavoidable, but fairly and sympathetically, 
Prof. McLaughlin has drawn a fine portrait of a 
typical American. N. Y. Sun, 


From “‘ Captain Blake.” 


we had kept unmarred the old ideals—the old impres- 
sions of face and form and personality ? 

“Tt is five years since Gerald Blake was intro- 
duced to those who cared to follow the fortunes of the 
—th cavalry, but every month has brought its inquiries 
as to when and how more could be heard of him. 
And at last he comes again to make his bow to such 
indulgent friends, eager to meet and commune with 
them, no doubt; and yet faltering at the threshold. 
Which will be first apparent—which live longest 
in the thoughts of those who knew him then and meet 
him now—the old impressions of his own whimsical, 
kindly self, or the crows’ feet and the lines of anxiety 
and care? 

‘Loyal and generous in his every impulse, it is to 
be hoped that he may strengthen the friendships won 
long years ago. But should he fail the fault must lie 
not upon his head, but that of his unworthy bio- 

rapher. Army life among the Black Hills of Dakota 
urnishes the incidents. Hard work, details of army 
discipline, several love stories, amateur theatricals 
and camp amusements of many kinds fill the lives:of 
the characters.” 
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It remains to be said that ‘‘ Captain Blake’’ is the 
most finished story that the author has written: its 
pictures of army life are accurate and some of them 
are highly exciting, but best of allis the peep into the 
warm, honest heart of a veteran campaigner. 

N. Y. Herald. 


UNIQUE LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, AND 

OF ALICE OLIPHANT, HIS WIFE. By Margaret Oliphant 

W. Oliphant. In two volumes. With portraits. 

314-388 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $5.25; by mail, $5.54. 
An indifferent memoir of Laurence Oliphant, perhaps 
the most interesting man of his time, would have 
been an mane munus indeed, and it is with real 
pleasure that the reader will discover that Mrs. 
Oliphant has gone back to the good old traditions of 
biography. She is not afraid of stating her own 
Opinions, sometimes with considerable courage, 
always in excellent taste; and she has achieved a 
book which, if here and there it shows signs of haste, 
never sinks to the humdrum, and frequently rises to 
genuine eloquence. When we add that her friend- 
ship with her namesake and distant kinsman, though 
begun somewhat late in his life, and frequently inter- 
rupted by his absences, was thoroughly cordial and 
appreciative, we have said enough to show that the 
record of Laurence Oliphant has been accomplished 
in quite the right manner and by quite the right 


person. 
On her last page Mrs. Oliphant remarks both truly 


and neatly : 


‘* There has been no such bold satirist [as Laurence 
Oliphant], no such cynic philosopher, no such devoted 
enthusiast, no adventurer so daring and gay, no re- 
ligious teacher so absolute and visionary, in this 
———- age now beginning to round towards its 
end.” 


Laurence Oliphant was born in 1829, and was the 
son of Sir Anthony Oliphant, the Attorney-General 
of the Cape. Part of his boyhood was spent at the 
ancestral home at Condie, in Scotland, and it was 
there that, at ‘the age of ten, he interrupted some un- 
complimentary remarks on his personal appearance 
with the impartial comment: “ Ah, but I have very 
expressive eyes.’’ Some excellent schoolboy letters, 
crammed with mistakes in spelling, carry us on to his 
voyage to Ceylon, whither his parents had migrated. 
He was called to the Ceylon bar, and by way of a 
holiday accompanied the Prime Minister, Sir Jung 
Bahadour, on an elephant-hunting expedition into the 
unknown regions of Nepaul. The result was a book 
which brought him ‘ very little profit, though some 
praise.” Then he returned home again, and, dis- 
gusted by the long delays of the English bar, joined 
that of Scotland. 

On the outbreak of the Crimean War Oliphant was 
summoned to the Horse Guards, to be questioned re- 
garding his knowledge of the Crimea, and had high 
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hopes in consequence. However, he accepted Lord 
Elgin’s invitation to accompany him as secretary on 
a special mission to the United States, and wrote 
home the‘most humorous impressions of the American 
girl—the dude apparently was as yet in embryo— 
American families and politics. 

Oliphant acted as Lord Elgin’s secretary until the 
latter's departure from Canada at the close of a highly 
successful tenure of the governor-generalship ; then 
he really did go to the Crimea as a more or less self- 
appointed envoy to induce Schamyl, the Caucasian 
warrior-prophet, to co-operate with the Turks, 


In 1864 Laurence Oliphant returned home, chiefly 
to cheer his mother’s loneliness, partly from disgust 
at diplomacy and its ways. He was received by 
society with open arms, lectured, published ‘“‘ Picca- 
dilly,” his most brilliant though perhaps not his most 
popular satire, and was elected M. P. for the Stirling 
Burghs. His friends anticipated for him a striking 
parliamentary career, and his biographer appears to 
endorse the reasonableness of their views. Be that 
as it may, he had nochance for distinction, for already 
he had made a complete surrender of his will to the 
iron thraldom of a ghostly taskmaster. The story of 
Oliphant’s religious development, as told in these 
pages, almost defies analysis, so absorbing is its in- 
terest. Gradually he broke away from the Evangeli- 
calism of his parents; mysticism asserted itself in his 
wayward mind, and during the bombardment of 
Canton he was reading Theodore Parker and Mor- 
rell’s ‘“‘ History of Philosophy,’’ than whom, as Mrs, 
Oliphant says, he might have found truer and more 
trustworthy guides. The doors of his heart were, in 
fact, open to an authoritative interpreter, and in due 
course the man appeared in the person of the Sweden- 
borgian minister, Thomas Lake Harris. How that 
man of mystery led Oliphant on, while ostensibly re- 
pelling his advances—how he closed the disciple’s 
mouth in the House of Commons, and finally per- 
suaded him to “ live the life” as a farmer laborer at 
Brocton on Lake Erie—is told by Mrs. Oliphant in 
considerable detail, and with very commendable 
candor. 


Oliphant acted as war correspondent to the Zimes 
during the struggle of 1870 until recalled to Brocton by 
the prophet’s signal, a bullet which came crashing 
through the window—it was at the time of the Com- 
mune—as bullets will, even when uninspired How- 
ever, in spite of Harris, he settled in Paris as permanent 
correspondent of the 7Zimes in the early winter of 1871, 
was joined by his mother, and wooed and wedded 
Alice Le Strange, a beautiful and accomplished woman. 
Still the master’s power was unbroken, for atime he put 
an absolute stop to the marriage, and it was not until 
the girl had bowed her neck to the yoke, and made 
over her property to the community that the prohibi- 
tion was removed. Even more extraordinary was 
the servitude that followed: the three went to 
America ; there, after a brief union, they were entirely 
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separated from one another. Oliphant was dispatched 
on various financial expeditions on behalf of the 
community; Mrs. Oliphant was compelled to join the 
prophet, now in California, and sent as a music 
teacher among the miners; Lady Oliphant was lett 
to wash the pocket-handkerchiefs and mend the clothes 
alone. 

Disenchantment came at last, and that through 
Lady Oliphant, who, left alone at Brocton, became 
afflicted with cancer, and began to doubt 
“the Father’ — not apparently without 
good reasons. How she and her son were 
repulsed by the prophet after a long and 
weary journey to California ; how she died ; 
how Laurence, supported by some steadfast 
friends, at last rebelled and actually suc- 
ceeded in recovering by process of law the 
land which he had purchased at Brocton; 
how his wife’s eyes were opened by 
Harris’s demand of the aid of her authority 
to place her husband in a madhouse, Mrs. 
Oliphant best can tell. Some years after- 
wards the disillusioned man kicked the fal- 
len idol in the pages of ‘‘ Masollam ’’—one 
can only regret that he confined the perfor- 
mance to literature. But the devoted pair 
were at any rate free, and after a more or 
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and hopes,”’ and that there are those to whom it has 
brought comfort and—as they imagine—enlighten- 
ment. More to the mundane taste are “ Altiora Peto” 
and the “‘ Episodes,” which, besides ‘‘ Masollam”’ and 
numerous contributions to Blackwood, were composed 
during these happy years. Then came Mrs. Oliphant’s 
death, and a brief period of complete desolation, fol- 
lowed by a sense of spiritual reunion, which was none 
the less real because its outward manifestations were 
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of the Mansion House Fund, they settled 
at Haifa, on the Bay of Acre, in the conge- 
nial neighborhood of some Germans who 
were awaiting the coming of the Messiah. 
To this establishment was added a summer 
residence at Dalieh, on the slopes of Mount 
Carmel, and the Oliphants, reinforced by 
some members of the Brocton community, 
“lived the life’’ in idyllic and tranquil 
fashion, the world forgetting, though hardly 
by the world forgot. It was in accordance 
with the fitness of things that they should 
have received a visit from Gordon : 





‘We were very much taken with him 
{wrote Mrs. Oliphant], and he and L., though 
they had not met since Laurence was a 
young man in China, seemed to feel like old 
friends. They say it must be because each 
is considered ‘one of the craziest fellows 
alive.’”’ 

To Gordon was submitted the manuscript of ‘‘ Sym- 
pneumata,”’ which he characteristically wished written 
from a more Biblical point of view. What he thought 
of the genesis of the work—dictated by Mrs. Oliphant 
to her husband under conditions which they both 
firmly believed to be those of joint inspiration—does 
not appear, and most people will remain content to 
regret with the biographer that they neither feel any 
enthusiasm for the book nor can understand it. At 
the same time they should bear in mind that to the 
Oliphants it was ‘‘ the fulfilment both of their thecries 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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A Page of the Gothic Gospels. 
From “ Theodoric the Goth.” 


somewhat painful. Mrs. Oliphant touches lightly and 
considerately on what she rightly terms the postscript 
of Oliphant’s life, and his second marriage with the 
lady ‘‘ who realized Alice more intensely, and brought 
her more closely to him than he had ever felt her.” 
Within a few days he was seized by a painful illness, 
and passed away, until almost the last, incredulous of 
death. Atheneum, 

Mrs. Oliphant has narrated this moving story with 
great charm—the charm of sympathy, the charm of 
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style, the charm of candor, the charm of convictions 
all her own freely expressed, and the charm of good 
sense and good taste. We should think such a life 
record, so faithfully and ably made, would be certain 
of long life and affectionate remembrance, and will 
match it in the race against any novel she ever wrote. 

N.Y. Times. 
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which the provinces of Kome were falling the 
entire peninsula of Italy, and established an orderly 
and prosperous state, in which he preserved the 
laws, customs, institutions, and the military, in- 
dustrial, and commercial systems of the Empire. 
Though a barbarian, he was a prince by birth, 
and was educated in Constantinople at the Court 

of the Emperor Leo. When he became 

by inheritance the king of the Ostro- 















































goths, he was for many years a turbu- 





































































































lent, restless and troublesome neighbor, 




































































sometimes in the service of Leo and 


















































more often at war with him. In the year 






































488 he entered into a treaty with the 























Emperor to invade Italy and subdue 















































Odovacar, the barbarian chief, who was 
then in power there. Odovacar, who 























overthrew the last of the ‘Shadow 








The Tomb of Theodoric. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ROME’S GOTHIC KING, 


THEODORIC THE Gotu. The Barbarian Champion ot 
Civilization. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C. D., author 
of “ Italy and Her Invaders, A. D. 376-553,” etc. With 
illustrations and map. Heroes of the Nations series. 
442 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

There have been kings of Rome amany, ancient and 


modern, kings of Sicily, and royal rulers of various 
portions of that part of the Roman Empire known as 
Italy, but the first sovereign of the Kingdom of Italy 
was Theodoric the Ostrogoth. In the latter half 
of the fifth century this ‘‘ Barbarian Champion of 
Civilization” rescued from the ruinous anarchy into 


From “* Theodoric the Goth.” 


Emperors’ of Rome, was virtually King 

of Italy, but did not claim the title, and 

was not recognized as a sovereign. When 

the Western Empire was dissolved, the 

Emperor of the East became, in theory, 

the Augustus of all the Roman dominions, 

Leo, the Eastern Imperator, determined 

to reunite the two realms, and assigned 

the task to Theodoric. The King of 

the Ostrogoths migrated with all his 

people from the headwaters of the Dan- 

ube to the valley of the Po. A five 

years’ war destroyed the armies of Odo- 

Smee = vacar, and Theodoric was made King of 

f [ Italy by his tribe, with the consent of 

a the Church. His title was subsequently 

tin 3 confirmed by Anastasius, the successor of 

Ie Leo, and for thirty-three years he ruled 

wisely and well, Though a barbarian 

and an Arian in belief, and consequently 

a heretic in the eyes of the Church, the 

Roman Bishop of Ravenna said of him: 

“He was an illustrious man, full ‘of 

good will towards all, and during his 

reign even the wayfarers were at peace. 

_For he did nothing wrong.” Another 

authority says: ‘‘ He was a peacemaker, 

and so pleased the nations round about 

him they entered into leagues with him, 

and would gladly have him for their 

King. He was a lover of justice, a great restorer 

of cities, of manufactures, and a giver of riches to 
the people.” 

The story of his life and his reign has the interest 

of a romance, and in telling it Mr. Hodgkin has 

made judicious and skilful use of the materials at 


command. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


=M. Calmann Lévy, a famous publisher of Paris, 
died in June, aged 72 years. He had been in 
business forty-seven years. 
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NEW ENGLAND FAMILY HISTORY. 


UNDEK A COLONIAL Roor-TREE. Fireside Chronicles 
of Early New England. By ArriaS. Huntington. TIllus- 
trated. 133 pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


The general appearance of this little book reminds 
one of “‘ Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay,” which so 
quickly gained a second edition two years ago. 
Nevertheless, the two differ both in matter and in aim. 
Mr. Bliss’s book enters rather deeply into colonial 
history, while this work reflects only here and there the 
image of some stirring or colonial Revo- 
lutionary incident. It has evidently been 
the author’s purpose to put together those 
parts of her ancestral history which 
belong to the old family mansion near 
Hadley, and which are also of interest 
to the general reader, In her appendix 
she says the collection likewise owes its 
existence to her desire to ‘‘ preserve the 
descriptions of life in his boyhood, taken 
from the letters of the late Theodore G. 
Huntington.” The author is quite too 
modest if she thinks these passages are 
its principal attraction. Indeed, not all 
show enough descriptive power to give 
them much interest apart from the per- 
sonality of the writer, especially if one 
happens to remember Charles Dudley 
Warner’s wonderfully graphic pages in 
‘Being a Boy.” The great charm of 
the book lies in a certain diary, which 
is much quoted, and which reveals to 
us something of the thoughts and the 
life of a strong and noble woman, Eliza- 
beth Porter, Bishop Huntington’s grand- 
mother. Her life and her mother’s 
remind us that, though Puritanism had 
its dogmas, harsh and even barbaric in 
the ideas of God which they represented, 
the Puritans, or at least many of them, 
had other things besides dogmas —a 
sturdy endurance and an _ unvarying 
faithfulness which excite our admiration. 
This diary is also interesting because it 
tells us how intelligent New Englanders 
in the remoter towns felt when they 
heard that the British were marching 
on Concord, and later, when they saw 
Burgoyne’s captured army marching 
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through their villages, and still later, | Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


in the chaos which, under the Con- 
federation, led to Shay’s rebellion. 


N. Y. Post. 


A REALISTIC NOVEL. 


THE MAMMON OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. By Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, author of “ Gunnar,” “ Idyls of 
Norway,” “The Light of Her Countenance,” etc. 
386 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The first startling fact about this very interesting story 

is that the author is not American, and the second is 
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like unto it in the restrictions of all the scenes and 
people to ourown country. A vivacious little Italienne 
appears in a couple of pages, a Polish Count makes 
himself offensive in one chapter and one of the char- 
acters becomes United States Minister to Russia, but 
the book carries the reader no nearer Europe than an 
outgoing steamer’s deck. Allof this is highly com- 
plimentary to Mr. Boyesen’s wits, for although there 
is nothing in the tale that calls for the interposition of 


a foreign influence, a writer of less positive purpose 
@ 





The Old House. 


From “Under a Colonial Roof-Tree.” 


and skill would have been tempted to throw in some 
picturesque foreign scenes and people to relieve the 
bald monotony of life in a college town and the equally 
bald variety of life in an exclusive Knickerbocker 
family in the metropolis. The story is not romantic, 
although some of the characters have romances, 
happy and otherwise; it is realistic to the extent of 
presenting men and women as they are, and leaving 
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them in the work-a-day environment which is the 
customary condition of men and women, regardless 
of high aspirations or base designs. There are in 
the author's pages no saints, no villains; the char- 
acters which are intended to lead are two brothers, 
one of whom announces in the first page that he means 
to succeed, while the other says he intends to be true 
to his convictions; both have stormy experiences, 
and each is left apparently in the road which he 
selected for himself, but in which his progress has 
been impeded. The true hero is a self-made man 
who, like most others of his kind, has been obliged to 
use a great deal of poor material in the work of self- 
construction and to evolve a creation which was neither 
admired nor respected except by himself. This 
man, Obed Larkin, conscious of the defects of his own 
education, founds a college which any poor youth 
can afford to attend, but his ignorance, conceit, and 
the customary arrogance of the self-made man conceal 
his virtues from the students, the faculty and even 
the author, although the reader gets glimpses of them 
between the lines. The character is not unfamiliar. 
There is scarcely a: State of the Union without some 
man who, having made a fortune, founds an educa- 
tional institution, of great or small capacity, and 
insists on managing it himself, one result being so 
much enraging friction that the founder's self-denial 
and nobility of purpose escape observation. The 
college founder in Mr. Boyesen’s story is one of this 
kind; much though he did, his personality always 
was repellant and his habits sordid; while his benevo- 
lences were great, his economies were petty and some- 
times disgusting. 

But the old man and the two brothers, who were 
his nephews, are not the only men in the book, 
There is a specimen, admirable only as such, of the 
romantic man of uncertain age and antecedents, who 
is the admiration and despair of village girls; the 
somewhat self-indulgent clergyman who ‘seems to 
wink at many results of ignorance, but does not 
neglect his duties ; there are some stupid members of 
the ‘“‘ Four Hundred,” and among the women are 
half a dozen prominent types, among whom appear 
in sharp contrast the highly refined yet brutally selfish 
and heartless city girl, and the young woman who is 
extremely uninteresting and disagreeable until love 
perfects her nature. Besides these there is the well- 
meaning but stupid woman in whom no change of 
financial or social position can work any change, the 
colorless invalid girl who insists upon giving away her 
unasked heart, the frisky matron who infests city 
society and the self-indulgent woman who is a parasite 
wherever she is found. The characters are brought 
together skilfully and talk like real people; few of 
them appeal to the reader’s sympathies, yet all com- 
mand attention and interest, for they are of the classes 
that we all encounter in the everyday world and are 
compelled to recognize. NV. Y. Herald. 
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NOTES. 


=Among the papers of the late Mrs. Austen, the 
friend of Lord Beaconsfield, was found the original 
manuscript of the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
volumes of ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” all in the author's hand. 
They will be sold in London at auction. Mrs. Austen 
superintended the publication of the work, and was 
one of the first persons to recognize the genius of 
young Disraeli. 


=Rider Haggard’s new novel, to be issued first 
through the Tillotson newspaper syndicate next 
January, is entitled ‘‘ Nada, the Lily.” Its scene is 
Zululand. A Zulu king, bloody and relentless, but 
otherwise not unlikeable, figures prominently in the 
story. The style is said to be nearer that of “ King 
Solomon’s Mines” than anything Haggard has written 
since. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=The late Thomas Ball's autobiography may be 
looked for before long. The delay in its appearance 
is explained as due in the first instance to Mr. Ball's 
death on the eve of its intended publication, and in 
the second to Mrs. Ball’s reluctance to see it published 
at once after her husband’s death. The book has 
been for some time in print and several copies have 
been given to friends. From some of them reviews 
have been written, thus creating a demand for the 

book which could not be supplied. 
Publishers Weekly. 


=In a glass case at Bowdoin College Professor 
George T. Little keeps the copy of Horace that was 
used by Longfellow when a student at Bowdoin sixty- 
eight years ago. It has the poet's signature on the 
first leaf, and opposite is the fading autograph of 
Professor Calvin E. Stowe, ’24, the husband of the 
writer of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ The old volume is 
described as bearing evidence of much usage. Other 
autographs show that Longfellow bought it of a 
college mate. Certain marks on the margins show 
that either the poet or some other owner of the volume 
went into the classroom with something to assist him 
in his translations. NV. Y. Times. 


=Miss Mary Schiller, whom the World's Fair com- 
mittee will send as a commissioner to South America, 
is a grandniece of the German author bearing that 
name, and was for five years a school teacher in 
Pittsburgh. At the end of that time she had saved 
sufficient money to go abroad and to remain there for 
three years, which she devoted to perfecting herself 
in the modern languages and in the study of art and 
architecture. On her return to this country Miss 
Schiller went to Washington, to teach German and 
Latin in the schools and English in the South Ameri- 
can legations. During her daily intercourse with the 
legations of the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chili, 
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Colombia, Peru and Venezuela, the determined little 
teacher seized the opportunity not only to perfect her- 
self in the Spanish tongue, but to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the literature of South America at large 
and especially of the efforts in prose and poem of its 
best-known women. She has now in preparation a 
translation of a popular novel written ‘by the Helen 
Hunt, of South America, and bearing a strong resem- 
blance in style to the exquisite story of ‘‘ Ramona,” 

Boston Transcript. 


=Mr. Charles Leland, the inventor of the immortal 
Hans Breitman, is almost as inveterate a wanderer as 
the gypsies of whom he discourses so eloquently. 
His pleasant house in Philadelphia is but rarely 
enlivened by his presence, and it is not often that he 
sojourns anywhere for very long, although he remained 
at Florence during a considerable portion of the 
by-gone winter. Mr. Leland is a man of many 
interests, a keen folk-lorist, and an accomplished 
scholar. In appearance he is, for all the world, like 
a viking chief of old time in modern dress; the 
gaunt, massive frame, snowy hair and beard, and, 
more than all, the frosty blue eyes with their shrewd, 
fearless expression, making the comparison inevitable. 
It may be of interest to note that Mrs, Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, the author and critic, is the niece of 
Mr, Leland. Mrs. Leland, the wife of this curiously 
versatile humorist and virtuoso, was spoken of by 
Thackeray, after his visit to America, as the most 
beautiful woman whom he had seen there, which must 
have been saying a great deal, to judge from the 
present generation. And, indeed, Mrs. Leland isa 
beautiful woman still; she is very fair, and of gracious 
presence. NV. ¥. Independent. 


—_— 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


G. L. Garrison— : 

See the May Book News, which was a University Exten- 
sion number. Page 380 contains a prospectus of the Sep- 
tember number. 


A Reader— 
Write only on one side of the paper. 
size. 


Use any convenient 


F, A.— 

Probably Shakspeare; his works have been called the 
“ Actor’s Bible.’”’ “ Rejected Addresses” was first published 
in 1812 by Mr. John Miller, a dramatic publisher of London, 
England. 


L, M. D.— 

Frederic Remington, New Rochelle, New York. For the 
other information requested consult any Art Students’ League 
in the neighborhoods mentioned. Book News does not 
cover that field. 


Emma O. Mott— 
Your query is answered on page 497. 
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A. H. F.— 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who writes charming books 
for young people, and whose latest book, “A Summer in a 
Cajion,” has been received with special favor, divides her 
time between the East and the far West, spending her sum- 
mers in San Francisco and her winters in New York. She 
is a Philadelphian by birth, the daughter of Robert N. 
Smith, and was educated at Abbott Academy, in Andover, 
Mass. In 1881 she married Samuel Bradley Wiggin, a 
graduate of Dartmouth and a lawyer. Her husband died 
last year. Mrs. Wiggin organized the first free kindergarten 
work west of the Rocky Mountains, and has been for thirteen 
years connected with the work among poor children on the 
Pacific coast. She founded the California Kindergarten 
Training School in 1880, Although her sister, Miss Nora A. 
Smith—herself a charming writer for young children—now 
takes practical charge of this work, Mrs, Wiggin still devotes 
much of her time to it. She will eventually publish several 
volumes of her kindergarten lectures. Mrs. Wiggin’s first 
printed work was the serial “ Half-a-Dozen Housekeepers,’’ 
published in S¢. Nicholas in 1875. Since then she has writ- 
ten “ The Birds’ Christmas Carol’ (1888); “The Story of 
Patsy” (1889); “A Summer in a Cajion” (1889); “ Tim- 
othy’s Quest” (1890); with her sister, Miss Nora A. Smith, 
“The Story Hour” (1890)—all published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; “ Kindergarten Chimes,” a music book for 
children, “pul:lished by the Oliver Ditson Company; and 
magazine articles too numerous to mention. The Writer. 


E. D.— 

‘* History of the Church of Scotland,’ by Hetherington, is 
temporarily out of print. The present publishers have not 
yet issued an edition since purchasing the plates from the 
original publishers. 


S. F. Brigham— 


“On a field, sable, the letter A, gules” but expresses the 
device present to Hawthorne’s fancy in bringing his story to 
aclose. In heraldry, “gules” or “ gu” signifies the color 
red; hence the line is merely a variation of the title “‘ The 
Scarlet Letter.” 


TO CONSTANTIA 
(In expectation of death.) 


When I was young, my lover stole 
One of my ringlets fair. 
I wept—Ah, no! They always part, 
Who, having once changed heart for heart, 
Change also locks of hair. 
Can any one give the complete poem and also its author ? 
It was met with many years ago in a Philadelphia newspaper. 


HAVERFORD. 


Can any one give the poem, “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” in which 
the lines below occur? Of the two poems under this title 
by Byron and T. S. Hughes, neither contains them. 

“ The magians came, but none of all 
Could read the writing on the wall.” 


S. F. B. 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION. 


By Pror. Wits BouGuTon, 
Though the University be largely endowed and sup- 
posed to be financially able to support University 
Extension work, it must be borne in mind, that in 
order to insure success, it must create a special 
department of University Extension. Such a depart- 
ment must have a dean and a faculty of lecturers, 
who must be as well paid as the members of any 
other faculty. For those who would do Extension 
work for ‘‘sweet charity’s’”’ sake are apt to be 
young, though energetic men, with reputations yet 
to make, and not such men as are supposed to con- 
stitute a university faculty. With them, even, the 
novelty will soon wear away, and the work, if done 
at all, will be unsystematic and soon delegated to 
a few isolated professors, who have the true inborn 
missionary spirit. Though two or three have already 
done so, it is still doubtful whether many of our 
universities proper will go so far as to establish even 
chairs of University Extension. Should that be gen- 
erally done, however, the work will be of only a local 
character, included within a circle of one hundred 
miles in diameter. 

The three hundred colleges of America may be 
despised by their royal sisters, the universities ; still for 
the extent of the country there is not one to spare. 
That some of them—denominated small because of 
their limited number of students—are doing work of 
greater educational value than those bloated institu- 
tions, erroneously called universities, is attested by 
the fact that the proportion of the alumni that soon 
rise to distinction is greater in the former than in 
the latter. Itis, indeed, to the small college that we 
must look for workers in University Extension; and 
with them will arise the questions, What are the 
most practical methods of procedure? and How can 
the college afford to do this work? 

In answer to the first question it seems practicable 
that any college may, in the great system of University 
Extension, occupy the position of a branch. In order 
to form a branch, the members of a college faculty 
that are interested in the movement should organize 
themselves into a committee on University Extension 
with a duly elected chairman, secretary and treasurer. 
The functions of this committee are to organize a 
faculty of lecturers, and arrange systematic courses 
of work, to form local centres within the reach of 
the college, and to attend to the business details of 
extension work. 

The lecturers should be college-bred men, and 
specialists in the lines of work that they propose to 


treat. They should place into the hands of the 
branch secretary outlines of the unit courses that they 
can offer, and state positively the days upon which 
they are available. The most popular courses seem 
to be history, literature and science; while mathe- 
matics has been successfully treated at various 
centres. 

Then the branch secretary is ready for the forma- 
tion of local centres. Every town of five hundred or 
more population can support one or more unit courses 
of extension work, and a college can readily reach 
all towns within a radius of twenty-five miles. If pos- 
sible the branch secretary should ascertain whether 
in these towns there already exist local societies that 
have been established for purposes of education or 
culture ; for University Extension can utilize all such 
organizations. On the other hand, Christian Associa- 
tions and literary clubs are ever ready to accept the 
educational advantages offered by University Exten- 
sion, and by such co-operation the good work is 
rapidly advanced. Should such society be found to 
exist, it remains for the branch secretary only to 
satisfy himself that itis in a healthy condition and 
responsible for the payment of whatever unit courses 
are contracted for. The work can then proceed with- 
out delay. 

In case a town has no such organization a local 
centre may be formed in the regular way. The 
branch secretary should endeavor to interest a half 
dozen, or even one energetic citizen of the town. A 
public meeting may be convened or a few influential 
citizens brought together. After the extension move- 
ment is explained, there should be elected a local 
committee of half a dozen members with a chairman, 
a secretary and a treasurer. 

The local committee's first duty is to raise a guar- 
antee fund, without which it is injudicious to work. 
The fund may be raised by subscription and should 
be sufficient to cover the expense of one or more unit 
courses. It is readily raised when it is understood 
that the subscribers will be called upon for only such 
a proportion of the amount subscribed as is necessary 
to cover the deficiency in case the course is not self- 
supporting. 

Then arises the question of the expense of a unit 
course. While in its nature the work may be of a 
missionary character, it must be borne in mind that 
the most expensive work is sometimes that that costs 
the least. Were it purely charitable, interest would 
soon lag and the whole system would fail. While 
everything is put down at its lowest figure, the local 
centre must provide a suitable place of meeting, must 
advertise extensively, and must pay the lecturer 

together with his incidental expenses. 
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The lecturer is usually a professor in some institution 
for higher education ; and twelve to fifteen dollars 
each meeting is small pay for his services. Every 
meeting will occupy three or four hours of his time, 
and if many papers are prepared it must require even 
more. At this rate, however, a unit course of lectures 
will cost the local centre about one hundred dollars ; 
and if one hundred student tickets can be sold, there 
need be no deficiency. 

The expense to the individual student is merely 
nominal. The local committee, however, has entire 
control of that matter. The customary unit course fee 
ranges from one dollar to one dollar and a half. This 
entitles the student to all the privileges of the course 
—the lecture, the class, the paper work, and the 
examination. It makes no part of the work compul- 
sory, but the student attending only the lectures must 
help bear the burden of the whole course. The 
earnest student needs in addition a syllabus, and a 
few books of reference depending upon the course of 
the work. All of these supplies can be furnished by 
the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, in harmony with which Society it will be 
found highly advantageous for the college to act, thus 
bringing system and efficiency into extension work. 
Besides, this Society can in many ways advance and 
lighten the work of the college. It has spent time and 
money in gathering information about University 
Extension and in adapting the English system to 
American institutions. 

But of especial value will be the American Society’s 
certificate showing that the student has completed a 
unit course and has passed the examination. Sucha 
certificate will be issued through the college branch 
only upon proof that its faculty of lecturers are com- 
petent specialists and are doing good work. Every 
care will be exercised in order to give these certificates 
a positive educational value and to cause them, 
among colleges, to pass current for a definite amount 
of work. In this way system and unity can be intro- 
duced into University Extension, and the country 
circumscribed by the continuous chains of a grand 
and efficient educational system. 

Then here is a new field of usefulness and of influ- 
ence for the college. It can reach out in all directions 
and help in the elevation and culture of those busy 
people who have never had educational advantages, 
but who are craving the knowledge heretofore dis- 
pensed only from college halls. While many of the 
students may be mature people that can digest and 
assimilate the soundest educational facts, there may 
be reached some youth that will be awakened to the 
fact that a college education is within the reach of 
every young person that has the ambition to attain it 
and the determination to succeed. Of all countries 
America must have educated citizens. Ifthe colleges, 
through University Extension, can awaken even a 
few individuals to the necessity of a higher education, 
a good work will have been accomplished. 
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IS IT ONLY A ‘‘SMATTERING ?”’ 


By Francis CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, 


A recent letter to the Oxford University Extension 
Gazette shows how completely some seem to have 
misunderstood the character of the Extension move- 
ment. The writer complains that the work is an in- 
complete one. He says: ‘“‘ What are you about? You 
are providing country towns with occasional opportu- 
nities for learning a little bit of everything. Every 
smatterer delights in you. You tickle his ears and 
pretend that you are educating him. He goes away 
like a yokel from a fair with asample of a dozen com- 
modities.”” He then adds, that ‘‘ The work will not 
last.” 

To those who understand University Extension, 
and have fully comprehended its nature, it is at once 
apparent that such questions and allegations as these 
arise from ignorance of the subject. It is the part of 
those who have their eyes open to lead the blind. 
This letter emanates from one who doubtless has 
many companions of like thinking. That it is writ- 
ten in ignorance of the true facts, or at least after only 
a cursory examination of the subject is fairly certain. 

It cannot be denied that Extension Teaching is 
more suggestive than explanatory in its methods, but 
this is far from being an objection when all the facts 
are taken into consideration. A special grievance 
with some seems to be that the movement does not 
give the same thoroughness of learning as the Uni- 
versities. This is most certainly erroneous. The 
system is as thorough as that in the universities them- 
selves. Professor Moulton says respecting this point: 
“And with regard to the standard of our work, it is 
enough to say that there is a general consensus of 
‘opinion among all who have had to do with our work 
that its standard is precisely the same as the standard 
of the university itself. I am talking now of the 
result of final examinations—to my mind, not the 
most important test, but even judging by the final 
examination, we have had it said again and again 
that our ‘pass’ students are just as good as the 
‘pass’ students of the University, our ‘ distinction’ 
students in University Extension are just as good as 
the honor students in the universities. Indeed, I was 
very much struck with the remark of one person, a 
most distinguished teacher in a university,and one 
who also lectured for our Extension movement. I 
heard him once describe an interesting line of work 
he had been following, and with an eye to business 
I said: ‘Come, now, can’t you give us that in a course 
of University Extension?’ He instantly became 
grave. ‘Well, no,’ he said, ‘I have not thought it 
out sufficiently for that.’ Then he added, ‘You 
know, anything does for College, but when I have to 
go before a University Extension audience, and have 
the weekly exercises and the class to provide for, I must 
have thought out my subject before I face them.’ ” 

Professor Young, of Princeton University, also re- 
marked one day after he had completed a perusal of 
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a series of papers prepared and handed in by the 
students of a certain Philadelphia local centre, that 
he would be agreeably surprised if the papers he 
should receive from the senior class at the college 
should prove of equal worth with those he had just 
examined. These are specimens of the impressions 
of thoroughness made by this method of teaching. 

It may be objected that this is an exceptional case. 
The experience in England, where the clearest judg- 
ment as to the effect of the movement upon the public 
mind can be made, hardly justifies the objection. In 
almost any quarter of England where athree months’ 
course of lectures has been given by the Society's 
lecturers the change in the character of conservation 
and thinking is at once apparent. The mind of the 
people is elevated. The demand is for a higher, more 
thorough quality of literature. More particularly 
there is a decided tendency to pursue further the 
study of subjects just lectured on. Does this look as 
if the public were satisfied with a ‘“‘ smattering” and 
that the Extension movement planted loci-roots upon 
which to bear the plant, only to have them wither 
away and dry up as soon as direct supervision was 
suspended ? 

It would seem rather as if the seeds planted should 
spring up and flourish, and that suggestion was fully 
as valuable as direct teaching. 

When we make a careful survey of the list of sub- 
jects which authorities in each branch are to speak 
upon, it is at once seen that the framework upon 
which the students are to build is far broader than 
that offered him by the Universities. Neither is it 
wanting in stability andstrength, Its foundations are 
deeply laid. It is the part of the student only to acquire 
a firm grasp on the subject asa whole, and then to fill 
in and round out the edifice until it stands as complete 
in detail as his intelligence will allow him to make. 
And this is not only the part of the Extension student 
—it is the part of every seeker after knowledge. His 
work to be successful must be original in the sense of 
his own. Teachers, of whatsoever creed they may 
be, can but suggest, inspire and guide to a greater or 
less extent—they cannot supply the motive power. 
The University Extension Method believes in this and 
puts great faith in the power of suggestion. it con- 
siders that its first duty is to suggest to the student 
those foundations of learning essential to success and 
then to inspire with a desire to perfect himself, upon 
what lines he shall individually think best. 


THE COURSES OFFERED TO LOCAL 
CENTRES BY THE PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING. 

The Philadelphia Branch has just announced its list 

of lecturers and subjects of lectures, from which local 

centres may make a selection. The management of 
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the Branch strongly urges the Local Committees to 
make an early and complete choice. 

This list, which is issued for the convenience of 
Local Committees is subject from time to time to 
modifications and additions, Nearly all these courses 
may be arranged for six or twelve lectures. Fuller 
information about the courses, and in many cases 
copies of the lecturer's syllabus, can be obtained 
from the Secretary, 1602 Chestnut Street. In making 
a selection of courses, to facilitate the arrangement of 


the schedule, Local Committees are requested always 
to designate their first and second choice. 

The uniform fee fixed for a course of six lectures is 
$130, which covers the lecturer’s fee and seventy-five 
(75) copies of the syllabus. The lecturer's traveling 
expenses are always extra. When any illustrations, 
either by practical experiment or the oxyhydrogen 
lantern, are desired, the additional expense is met by 
the Local Committees. 


HISTORY. 
Pror. C. M. ANDREWS, Bryn Mawr College : 
I. “ Political History of Europe” (1815-1849). 
Pror. E. P. CHEYNEY, University of Pennsylvania: 
I. “Central Europe in the Nineteenth Century” 
(1848-1870). 
II. “ History of the British Empire in the Nineteenth 
Century.” 
III, “ Industrial History of Modern Times.” 
IV. “ History of the French Revolution.”’ 
Miss IDA M. GARDNER: 
I. “ The Renaissance,” 
II. “ The Reformation.” 
PROF. JOHN BACH MCMASTER, University of Pennsylvania, 
American Political and Social History : 
I, “ The People of the United States.” 
II. “ The Division of the National Domain into its 
Political and Social Elements; Internal 
Improvements ; Finances.” 
Pror. L. Irnvinc HANpDy, Newark, Del. : 
‘“ Early American Statesmen.” 
Pror. F. N. THorPE, University of Pennsylvania, American 
Constitutional History and Government : 
I. “ The Civil Development of the United States.” 
II. “ The Origin, Formation, Adoption, and Admin- 
istration of the Constitution of the United 
States.” 
III. “ The Constitution of the United States.” 
IV. “The Constitutional History of the 
States.” 
V. “Epochs in American History.” 
VI. “ American Statesmen.” 
VII. “ The Government of the People of the United 
States.” 
VIII. “ The Discovery of America.” 
Dr. JOHN BopINE THompson, Trenton, N. J.: 
I. “The Study of Man.” 
II. “ The Cities of Italy.” 
G. E. H. Weaver, A. M., Fellow in History, University of 
Pennsylvania : 
I, “The History of the Map of Europe.” 
LITERATURE. 
Pror. WILLIS BouGHTon, Ohio University : 
I. “ American Authors : Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, 
etc.” 
II. “The Brook Farm Community.” 
Pror. Morton W. Easton, University of Pennsylvania: 
I. “ The Languages of the World.” 
Mr. H. H. Hay, Girard College: 
I, “ Minor Plays of Shakespeare.” 
II. ‘Shakespeare and George Eliot.” 
III. “ Revenge and Jealousy as Motives in the Greek 
and in the Shakespearean Drama,” 
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GEORGE FRANCIS JAMES, Editor of University Extension : 
I. “ French Romanticism of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 
II. “ American Literature.” 
Pror. PAUL SHOREY, Bryn Mawr College: 
I. “ Tennyson,” 
Pror. Morris JASTROW, JR., University of Pennsylvania : 
I. “Semitic Languages.” 
II. “ Oriental Archzeology.’’ 
Pror. E. H. MAGILL, Swarthmore College : 
I. “ French Literature.” 


Pror. J. O. MurRAY, Dean of Princeton College : 
I. “Six Earlier Plays of Shakespeare.” 
HEnry S. PANCOAST : 
I, “Shakespeare and the English Drama.” 
II. “ The Typical English Poets.’ 
III. “ Literature in the United States.’’ 
IV. “ Puritanism and John Milton.” 
Jos1AH H, PENNIMAN, A. B.: 
I. “Representative American Authors; Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, etc.” 
Henry W. ROoLrFE, Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania : 
I. “Studies in Roman Literature.”’ 
II. “ Greek and Roman Mythology.” 
Pror. F, E. SCHELLING, University of Pennsylvania: 
I. “ The Elizabethan Drama.’ 
II. “ Modern Essayists.’’ 
III. ‘“‘ Modes of Modern Poetic Thought.” 
IV. “ Modern Novelists,” 


Pror, A. H. SMyTu, Central High School : 
I. “ American Literature.” 
Pror. R. E. THompson, University of Pennsylvania : 
I. “English Literature.”’ 
LEON H. VINCENT: 
I, “English Literature, A. D., 1400-1700.” 
II. “ Modern Writers.” 
III. “ American Writers.” 
OWEN WIsTER, A. B.: 
I. “ American Literature.” 
II. “Three Patriots and their Work: 
Cavour, Bismarck.” 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Pror, GrorGE S. FULLERTON, University of Pennsylvania: 
I. “ Psychology.” 
GEORGE FRANCIS JAMES: 
I. Pedagogy: Historical course—* Great Educa- 
tional Reformers.” 
SCIENCE. 
Pror. E. D. Corr, University of Pennsylvania : 
I. “ Geology.” 
Pror. E, S. CRAWLEY, University of Pennsylvania : 
I. * Mathematics as applied to Mechanics.”’ 
II. “ Geometry.” 
III. ‘* Mechanics.” 
Henry Crew, Haverford College : 
I. “ Physical Properties of Matter.” 
II. “ Wave Theory of Light.” 
III. “ Electricity,” (eight lectures). 
Dr. SENECA EGBERT, University of Pennsylvania: 
I. “ Hygiene.” 
Pror. GeorGE E. FIsHER, University of Pennsylvania : 
I. “ Algebra.” 
Pror, A. W. GoopsPEED, University of Pennsylvania : 
I, “ General Physics,” 
II. “ Mechanics and Sound,” 
III. “ Heat.” 
IV. “ Light.” 
V. “ Electricity.” 
Ipa KELLER, Pu. D.: 
I, “ Botany.” 
Dr. Henry LEFFMANN: 
I. * Chemistry.” 
Pror. WILLIAM Lipsey, JR., Princeton University : 
I. “ Physical Geography ”’ (Five courses). 


Kossuth, 
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Pror. W. F. MAcIe, Princeton University : 
I. “ Molecular Forces.” 
II. ‘ Acoustics.” 
III. “ Light and Color.” 
IV. “Electricity.” 1.General. 2, Electrodynamics, 
Pror. J. T. RorHROcK, University of Pennsylvania: 
I. “ General Botany.” 
II. “ Practical Analytical Botany.” 
III. “ Forestry.” 
Pror. S. D. SADTLER, University of Pennsylvania : 
I. “ Chemistry.” 
Pror, W. B. Scott, Princeton University : 
I. “ Dynamical Geology.” 
II. “ Structive Geology.” 
III. “ Historical Geology.” 
IV. “ Zoological Geography.” 
Pror. M. B. Snyper, Central High School : 
I. “ Mechanics.”’ 
II. “ Astronomy.” 
Pror. H. W. SPANGLER, University of Pennsylvania, 
Mechanical Engineering : 
I. “Steam Engineering.” 
II, “ Strength of Materials.” 
III. “ Transmission of Power.” 
Henry A. WASMUTH, late instructor in the University of 
Pennsylvania : 
I. “ Mining.” 
Pror. SPENCER TROTTER, Swarthmore College : 
I, “ Animal Life Considered as a Part of Universal 
Energy.” 
Pror. W. P. WILSON, University of Pennsylvania : 
I. “Elements of Botany.” 
II. “ Plant Physiology,” illustrated with 
blackboards and natural objects. 
III. “ Habits of Plants.” 


ART. 
Pror. H. A. CLARK, University of Pennsylvania : 
I. “ Music.”’ 
PRoF. ALLAN MARQUAND, Princeton University : 
I. “Ancient Architecture.” 
II. “ History of Art.” 
Mr. OWEN WISTER, A. B,: 
I. “The Development of Modern Music.” 
(1600), Germany (1876). 


charts, 


Italy 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION NOTES. 
=The Norristown Centre has arranged for three 
courses for the coming winter, and have still another 
in abeyance. The courses already selected are by 
Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ Economics;” Professor F. N. 
Thorpe, ‘‘ American History ;’’ and Professor George 
S. Fullerton, “ Psychology.” 
=The first government institution to take active 
measures toward assisting University Extension is the 
University of the State of New York, located at 
Albany. The $10,000 appropriated by the State will 
be utilized to organize the movement and give it a 
fair start on the road to success. 
=Professor Willis Boughton, of the Ohio University, 
and this summer connected with the Philadelphia 
Branch, attended the meeting of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association, held at Ocean City, Md.; 
George Henderson, General Secretary of the Society, 
made an address before the last convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, held at Albany. 


=An educational movement in England, which is 
closely allied to University Extension so far as 
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purpose is concerned, is a summer school of Art and 
Science in Edinburgh, Scotland. A numberof vaca- 
tion science courses will be given during the summer 
months. They broadly correspond to those given 
under the auspices of the University Extension move- 
ment, Courses will be pursued for the present season 
in the subjects of Social Science, Art, and Natural 
Art. 

=President Edmund J. James, of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching has 
been lecturing before the American Institute of 
Instruction at Bethlehem, New Hampshire. He after- 
ward spoke at the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Toronto, Canada, on “‘ University 
Extension.”” George Francis James, editor of Uz- 
versity Extension, addressed the recent convention 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, at 
Bedford, Pa., on the movement. 


=Miss Gardner, of Providence, Rhode Island, has 
gone to the mining regions of Northumberland, Eng- 
land, and will there make a study of the situation 
with a view to giving a detailed report as to the suit- 
ability of establishing a Branch of the American 
Society among our Pennsylvania miners, and in rural 
districts in general. The Extension movement has 
taken a firm hold in the mining region of England, 
and the success which has attended the efforts there 
has led the American Society to believe that a like 
result awaits them inthis country. Miss Gardner will 
afterward attend the summer meeting at Oxford. 


=In response to a request made during the past 
season for instruction in French and German, the 
Philadelphia Branch of the American Society has 
arranged for courses of thirty lessons in elementary 
and advanced work in each of these languages. No 
attempt will be made to develop a conversational 
knowledge, but rather to secure such a mastery of the 
grammar and vocabulary as will enable one to read 
these literatures in the original. The courses will be 
given in the afternoons or evenings. The charge for 
each member will be $10 for thirty lessons, and no 
class less than twenty will be undertaken. It is hoped 
by putting the matter in this shape that such courses 
will only be established where there is a sufficient 
demand, and that they will at once be put upon a self- 
supporting basis, so that they shall not be a tax upon 
the general funds of any centre. Applications may 
be sent to the secretary, 1602 Chestnut Street. 


=Among the courses already arranged by the Phila- 
delphia Branch are a course on “‘ History,” by Pro- 
fessor E. P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, at 
Newark; ‘‘ Psychology,”’ by Professor George S. Ful- 
lerton, Norristown; ‘‘ Ancient Architecture,” by Pro- 
fessor Allan Marquand, of Princeton, at Germantown ; 
“Botany,” by Professor J. T. Rothrock, University of 
Pennsylvania, at Lansdowne; ‘ English Literature,” 
by Professor Felix E. Schelling, University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Newark and Mt. Holly; “ Geology,” by 
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Professor W. B. Scott, of Princeton College; ‘‘Ameri- 
can Literature,”’ by Professor A. H. Smyth, at Down- 
ingtown; “ English Literature,’ by Professor Robert 
E. Thompson, at Wagner Institute, Philadelphia, and 
Camden, N. J.; ‘‘ American Constitutional History 
and Government,” by Professor F. N. Thorpe, at 
Norristown, Pa., Camden, N. J.,and Mt. Holly, N. J.; 
and “‘ Physics,” by Professor A. W. Goodspeed, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at Frankford, Pa. 

=The Classical Novel Reading Union, which was so_ 
successfully organized and carried on at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, has been used as a model for a 
somewhat similar association in this city. At the 
suggestion of Professor R. G. Movlton, a reading club 
has been formed, which will meet in the reading room 
of the Spring Garden Institute. The purpose of the 
club is to encourage a systematic reading of the clas- 
sical novel. The principle is one which should do 
much to combat and diminish the reading of the 
sensational, trashy—though popular — literature of 
to-day. Newcastle-on-Tyne has the honor of being 
the first place to aaopt the full affiliation scheme of 
the University of Cambridge in connection with the 
University Extension Lectures. The Cambridge 
University Extension syndicate and Newcastle affilia- 
tion committee alike felt that the beginning of the 
new system was an occasion of such importance as 
to be worthy of special recognition. A public meet- 
ing was therefore held on September 22, 1887, at the 
Exhibition Theatre, Newcastle, at which a number of 
addresses were made by such men as the Marquis of 
Ripon, Rev. G. Browne, B. D. (Cambridge), Dr. 
Spence Watson (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Rev. Professor 
Pearce (Durham University), the Right Hon. John 
Morley, M. P., Professor Garnett, and Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin. The result of this meeting is too well 
known to render necessary comment. 


DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY. 
HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, WITH A 
PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE ANCIENT MEXICAN CIVIL- 
IZATION, AND THE LIFE OF THE CONQUEROR HERNANDO 


Cortés. By William H. Prescott, author of the “ His- 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella.” In three vols. 430- 
402-448 pp. Indexed, With portraits. American 
Classic series. Library edition. I2mo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.77 ; popular edition, $1.50; by mail, $1.90. 

A comely reprint, on good paper, of a standard history 
whose copyright has just expired. 

UNDER A COLONIAL ROoF-TREE. Fireside Chronicles 
of Early New England. By Arria S, Huntington. 
Illustrated. 133 pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

See review. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LETTERS OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Translated by 
Mary J. Serrano, translator of ‘ Marie Bashkirtseff; the 
Journal of a Young Artist,” etc. With portraits, 340 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

These letters date from almost the time when the young 
woman began to write, the earliest being written in the 
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author’s eighth year. Four years later she begins to moralize. 
Here is a specimen : 

“ Yesterday, at the French lesson, I read sacred history, 
and the Ten Commandments. God says we must not make 
to ourselves the image of anything that is in the heavens 
above. The Greeks and'the Romans were in error; they 
were idolators who worshipped statues and paintings. I am 
very far from following their example. I believe in God, our 
Saviour and the Virgin, and I honor some of the saints, not 
all, for some of them are manufactured, like plum cake. 
God forgive me for this way of thinking, if it be wrong, but 
to my simple mind that is how things appear and I cannot 
speak otherwise than as I feel.” 

Immediately after she writes of love and of the sentiments 
which the love of a woman should inspire in man. 

Her vanity, her impatience, her abandonment to her 
moods and her assumption of superiority to every one else 
are as visible in the letters as in the diary. 

There are many letters to authors and artists, among them 
several to De Musset, to whom she writes incog In all of 
these the writer “lets herself loose,’ but never loses her 
consciousness. All are interesting, even when provoking, as 
frequently they are. NV. Y. Herald. 

The “ Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff,”’ only deepen the 
impression of the author made by herremarkable, if doubtful 
“Journal.” Mile. Bashkirtseff was, after all, a precocious, 
self-witted, and badly-bred young woman of theatrical talent 
and egregious vanity. She talked well, painted well, sang 
sweetly, and came presently to accept the blind adoration of 
her relatives as a just but insufficient homage. In her letters 
she shows as an attractive creature of brilliant plumage; but 
in every sentence there is the sign of the strutting peacock 
(if one may be permitted a confusion of sex), and after a 
page or two one wearies of the incessant posing, and would 
gladly exchange the fine feathers for the useful domestic fowl. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Lewis Cass. By An¢rew C. McLaughlin, Assist- 
ant Professor of History in the University of Michigan. 
American Statesmen Series. 363 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 


LIFE oF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By Randall Thomas Davidson, D. D., 
Dean of Windsor, and William Benham, D. D., Hon. 
Canon of Canterbury. In two vols. With portraits. 
540-624 pp. Indexed, 8vo, $9.00; by mail, $9.45. 


See review. 


LIFE OF JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 
Roche. Together with his complete poems and 
speeches, edited by Mrs. John Boyle O'Reilly. Intro- 
duction by his eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. With portrait and illustrations. 
990 pp. Indexed, 8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.66. 

Few Irishmen eminent in our time have had more roman- 
tic histories than John Boyle O’Reilly, but it is the peculiar 
distinction of O'Reilly that to romantic adventure his life 
adds the element of much personal worth. He was a man 
of whom it could be said that he was admired wherever 
known. During the twenty years he passed in America he 
had achieved a reputation in several ways remarkable. He 
had shown rare poetic gifts; he had developed large capa- 
city for friendship; he had won respect and position as the 
editor of an influential newspaper, and, Irishman that he was 
to his heart’s core, he had become an American citizen of 
the best type. John Boyle O’Reilly’s death was a loss not 
only to literature, to society, and to the Catholic Church, but 
to American public life in a very considerable way. Irish- 
men like him are needed here. ‘They are needed wherever 
else Irishmen have gone to make for themselves better homes 
than the old country affords. N. Y. Times. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT AND 
oF ALICE OLIPHANT, HIS WIFE. By Margaret Oliphant 
W. Oliphant. In two volumes, With portraits. 314- 
388 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $5.25; by mail, $5.54. 

See review. 


By James Jeffrey 
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THE LIFE AND THE DOCTRINES OF PHILIPPUS THEO- 
PHRASTUS, BOMBAST OF HOHENHEIM, KNOWN BY THE 
NAME OF PARACELSUS. Extracted and translated from 
his rare and extensive works and from some unpublished 
manuscripts. By Franz Hartmann, M. D., author of 
“Magic,” etc. With portrait. 367 pp. Indexed. 
Lovell’s Occult series. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents ; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


THEODORIC THE GOTH. THE BARBARIAN CHAMPION 
OF CIVILISATION. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C. L., Fel- 
low of University College, London; author of “ Italy 
and Her Invaders, A. D. 376-553.” etc. With illustra- 
tions and map. Heroes of the Nations series. 442 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26; ha!f morocco, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

See review. 

TRAVEL 

A SociAL DEPARTURE. How ORTHODOCIA AND I 
WENT ROUND THE WORLD By OURSELVES. By Sara 
Jeanette Duncan. With 111 illustrations by F. H. 
Townsend. Authorized edition. 417 pp. 12mo, paper, 
60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 

An authorized cheap edition (which means that this pub- 


lisher pays the author) of the most entertaining book of travels 
which has appeared in many a day. 


By Goldwin Smith, D.C. L. 


16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 


A TRIP TO ENGLAND. 
Second edition. 140 pp. 
67 cents. 


The American tourist bound for England can have no more 
pleasing or profitable companion. ‘The author is distin- 
guished for his breadth of view, his keenness of observation, 
and his sanity of judgment. In delicate satire he tells the 
reader that, conscious apparently of its loss of political 
power, British royalty has of Jate retired into private resi- 
dences, “ where the enthusiastic worshiper or the enterprising 
reporter can only reconnoitre it through the telescope. Here 
it leads a domestic life, goes picnicing, and records its picnics 
together with family occurrences in its diary.” Speaking 
again of the glory of St. George’s Chapel as being unimpaired, 
the author observes that the heroic adventures of the first 
Knights of the Garter are now rather curiously represented , 
by a set of elderly gentlemen in purple velvet cloaks and 
white satin tights, who chiefly prize the Garter, as one of 
them avowed, because it is the only thing nowadays that is 
not given by merit. There is much more, however, than 
shrewd criticism of royalty in this charming little book, It 
is full of helpful hints for the drifting traveler, and it is pic- 
turesquely descriptive of English scenery and of the external 
aspects of English life. Philadelphia Press. 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES INTO THE NATURAL HIs- 

TORY AND GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTRIES VISITED DUR- 

ING THE VOYAGE OF H. M. S. “ BEAGLE”? ROUND THE 

WORLD UNDER THE COMMAND OF CaPT, Fitz Roy,R N. 

By Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R.S. (from the corrected 

and enlarged edition of 1845). Illustrated. Sir John 

Lubbock’s Hundred Books. No 2. 386 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents, 

A reprint in pretty fine type of the edition of 1845, with 

an index. The type is rendered necessary by the desire to 
compress the work into a single volume. 


THE ADIRONDACKS. Illustrated. Containing a narra- 
tive of a trip through the wilderness, with description of 
the natural features of the region; hints concerning 
supplies and general outfit for camp and trail; cost and 
manner of reaching the various resorts; hotels, with 
capacity, price of board, etc.; tables of elevation and 
distances; maps, etc. By S. R. Stoddard, author of 
“Ticonderoga,” “Lake George Illustrated,” etc. 
Twenty-first edition. 218 pp. 12mo, embossed paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

This is a standard guide-book, rewritten yearly, and useful 
for transient visitors. 
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THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND 
MENDEZ PINTO, THE PoRTUGUESE. Done into English by 
Henry Cogan. With an introduction by Arminius 
Vambéry. An abridged and illustrated edition. The 
Adventure series. 464 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

The new volume in this popular “ Adventure Series” is 
no less interesting than any of its predecessors. Mendez 

Pinto, between the years 1537 and 1558, journeyed through 

the most difficult parts of Asia, and during his twenty-one 

years of wanderings was sold sixteen times, was a slave 
thirteen times, and was shipwrecked five times. The first 
account of his journeyings was published in 1614 under the 
title of ““ The Peregrinagao,’’ and was translated into English, 

French, and Spanish. The author had had opportunities of 

becoming acquainted on the spot with people and country in 

India, China and Japan, and Tartary, and his journeyings 

here described were thought then so wonderful and extraor- 

dinary that his contemporaries simply rejected all he said, so 

Professor Vambéry tells us, and stamped him as a liar. 

Mendez Pinto not only traveled much, but was a keen 

observer of human nature under varying conditions. He 

studied the customs and manners of strange people deeply, 
and his observations deserve attention even now. This new 
edition of his wanderings may be taken as an almost accurate 
picture of Asia three hundred years ago, and it is not less 
instructive than interesting. Publishers’ Circular. 


APPLETONS’ GUIDE Books. 


APPLETONS’ GENERAL GUIDE TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. Illustrated. With railway maps, plans 
of cities, and table of railway and steamboat fares. 
Revised each year to date of issue. 562 pp. Indexed. 
12m0o, leather, $1 90; by mail, $2.06; in two volumes, 
cloth: Part I. New England and Middle States and 
Canada. Part II. Western and Southern States. 12mo, 
each, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


APPLETONS’ ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF SUMMER 
REsortTs. With maps, and tables of railway and steam- 
boat fares. Sixteenth year. Revised to date of issue, 
1891. 202 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
50 cents. 


THE CANADIAN GUIDE Book. The tourist’s and 
sportsman’s guide to Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. 
Including full descriptions of routes, cities, points of 
interest, summer resorts, fishing places, etc., in Eastern 
Ontario, the Muskoka District, the St. Lawrence region, 
the Lake St. John Country, the Maritime Provinces, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. With an 
appendix, giving {fish and game laws, and official lists of 
trout and salmon rivers and their lessees, By Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Professor of English Literature in King’s 
College, Windsor, N.S. With maps and many illustra- 
tions. 270 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The wants of the tourist are well considered in these hand- 
books, which supply necessary information on many subjects. 
Appletons’ “ Canadian Guide Book ”’ is a complete handbook 
of information concerning Eastern Canada, as a resort for the 
tourist and sportsman, prepared by Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Maps and illustrations render this a picturesque and attractive 
narrative, and will facilitate the disciples of Izaak Walton in 
making a decision as to which streams they shall fish. 

Full descriptions are given of the routes, cities, points of 
interest, summer resorts, fishing stations in Eastern Ontario, 
the Muskoka district, the St. Lawrence region, the Lake St. 
John country, the Maritime Provinces, Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland. The Sportsman’s Appendix enumerates 
the fish and game laws, and gives official lists of the trout 
and salmon rivers and their lessees. The Guide presents 
quite a smart appearance in its scarlet and gold covers. 

Appletons’ “ Hand-Book of American Summer Resorts,”’ 
is also profuse in the matter of illustrations and map delinea- 
tion of the configuration of the country, The task of the 
pleasure-seeker is far from simplified by such multiplicity of 
prospects, and only by a process of elimination will it be 
possible to solve the agreeable question where to go for the 
vacation outing. 
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The “ Hand-Book ”’ has been revised for the summer of 
1891, to give the principal routes of travel to the Adiron- 
dacks, Berkshire Hills, Massachusetts coast, White Moun. 
tains, Catskill Mountains, Lake George, California, and the 
fishing waters of the United States and Canada. Under the 
title, Other Resorts, additional material has been added to 
include the chain of newer resorts that fringes the Jersey 
coast, Cloudland, and other places which have lately become 
known to the tourist. This is the sixteenth annual issue of 
the Hand-Book. Philadelphia Ledger. 


RELIGION. 


A DECADE OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 1881-1891. By 
Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, Pastor Williston Church, Port- 
land, Maine. Introduction by Rev. Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D., Pastor First Baptist Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
With portrait of Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 177 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A rapid sketch of the origin and growth of the societies of 
Christian Endeavor by the pastoral successor in Portland, Me., 
of the founder of these societies, Dr. Francis E. Clark. The 
account is general and dwells much upon the early conditions 
in the Williston Church. 


BoOKS WHICH INFLUENCED OuR LORD AND His 
APOSTLES : BEING A CRITICAL REVIEW OF APOCALYP- 
TIC JEWISH LITERATURE. By John E. H. Thomson, 
B. D., Sterling. 497 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; by 
mail, $3.59. 

The author of this volume attempts for his problem the 
study of Jewish Apocalyptics, such as the Enoch Books, 
Baruch, the Psalter of Solomon, the Book of Jubilees and 
the Assumption of Moses, in their relation to our Lord and 
his Apostles. Accepting for his starting point some of the 
points pressed by Bishop Lightfoot, in his “‘ Dissertation on 
the Essenes,”’ in the Commentary on the Colossians, he parts 
with him at the critical point and comes to a wholly different 
conclusion. His general argument is that the Essenes were 
the authors of the Apocalyptic literature with its strongly- 
expressed and definite expectation of the coming Messiah, 
its doctrine of angels, spirits, the life to come and the final 
judgment. He sees in this body an organization prepared to 
accept Jesus and attributes to it the greeting of Simeon in the 
Temple. Itis his opinion that in some free way which 
opened to him the doctrine and faith of the order and drew 
to him the sympathy of its better spirits, our Lord was an 
Essene. He quotes in support the assertion of Ginsburg 
that every Jew was obliged to belong to one of the three 
orders, and expresses his own opinion that the family of 
Joseph was Essene. To this he adds the point, dismissed as 
of no importance by Bishop Lightfoot, that our Lord nowhere 
in the Gospels comes into collision with the Essenes. This 
assertion that the Essenes were the authors of the Apocalyptic 
Literature is the key to his whole position. If this can be 
established it will prove that there lay within that body an 
inner morality of the purest, freest and most spiritual type, 
the direct contrary of the monastic Simon Stylites type which 
has been identified in the Epistle to the Colossians as threaten- 
ing the Church and which is repugnant to the whole spirit of 
Jesus. The whole discussion is reverent, and highly sugges- 
tive. It opens a comparatively new field and discusses it in 
a fresh way. The Independent. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. Entered into rest March 
8, 1887. A Memorial Service, held in Plymouth 
Church, on Sunday, March 8, 1891, by the Plymouth 
Sunday-School. Including an address by Thomas G. 
Shearman, Superintendent. 44 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. ; 

This neatly-printed volume is a study of Mr. Beecher’s 
“ personality, career and influence in public affairs,” by one 
who was admitted to his intimacy and knew him well. It is 
written from the standpoint of an admiring confidence in the 
great preacher, and is occupied more with broad views of the 
man and broad views of his work than with details. It is 
popular and effective. The Independent. 
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INTIMATIONS OF ETERNAL LIFE. By Caroline C. 
Leighton, author of “ Life at Puget Sound,” “A Swiss 
Thoreau,” etc. 139 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 
cents. 

The author, in the preface of this little work, states that 
having been separated from schools, churches and libraries 
for a long period, she is very much impressed upon return- 
ing to a centre of thought with the amount of scepticism 
which has crept in among sacred things. With her thought 
aroused by conditions so different from those of her early 
days, she has investigated the subject of a future existence 
and has examined and quotes many conflicting statements 
from scientific and religious authorities. Her deductions and 
speculations while searching for the truth are given ina clear 
and concise form, and will interest those engaged in the 
study of the great question of the future life. 

Publishers Weekly, 


PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. An account of certain Apocry- 
phal sacred writings of the Jews and early Christians. 
By the Rev. William J. Deane, M. A., Rector of Ashen, 
Essex. Author of “The Book of Wisdom, with Pro- 
legomena and Commentary,” etc. 348 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.56. 

Mr. Deane is known for his studies in the deutero-canoni- 
cal and non-canonical fields of ancient Scripture. In his 
new volume he has collected a number of articles contributed 
by him to various reviews, giving an account of some of the 
more remarkable apocryphal writings of the Jews and early 
Christians. He divides them into, [., Lyrical, the Psalter of 
Solomon serving as an example; II., Apocalyptic, such as the 
Book of Enoch, the Apocalypse of Baruch and the Assump- 
tion of Moses ; III., Legendary, including the Book of Jubi- 
lees and the Ascension of Isaiah ; and, IV., the Sibylline Ora- 
cles, which come under the head of *“ Mixed.”’ None of 
these writings are admitted, as need scarcely be said, into 
either the Vulgate orthe English Apocrypha, Nor are they 
of much value on account either of their age or their matter, 
belonging, as they do, forthe most part, to the Christian Era, 
and consisting of ex post facto predictions. 

London Rookseller. 


SOVEREIGN GRACE; ITS SouRCE, ITS NATURE, AND 
Its Errects. By D.L. Moody. With four ‘ Gospel 
Dialogues.” 136 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 54 
cents; paper, 25 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 

The addresses Mr. Moody has given on the various aspects 
of this subject. They are called: The fountain of grace; 
Saved by grace alone; Possessing and working out; Grace 
abounding to the chief sinners; Law and grace; Grace for 
living; Grace for service; A chime of gospel bells. The 
dialogues discuss, What it is to be a child ot God; How to 
become a Christian; What it is to be converted; Salvation, 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE FIGHT OF FAITH, AND THE COST OF CHARACTER. 
Talks to Young Men. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 
30 pp. 16mo, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

Two brief addresses, both intended for young men. At 
the close Dr. Cuyler takes the singular liberty of taking 
another man’s poem, Dr. Charles Mackay’s, and altering it 
to suit his own purposes. 


THE Four MEN. 1. The Man the World Sees. 

2. The Man Seen by the Person who Knows Him Best. 

3. The Man Seen by Himself. 4. The Man whom 

God Sees. Delivered to the students of Yale University. 

By Rev. James Stalkey, D. D., author of “‘ The Life of 

Jesus Christ,” ‘Imago Christi,” etc. 30 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents. 

A plain, “ practical ’’ discourse on the divine judgment as 

the only sure test of character, its stay and its proof if men 
do well, and if not its sure punishment. 


THE GENERAL EPISTLES OF SS. JAMES, PETER, JOHN 
AND JUDE. With notes, critical and practical. By the 
Rev. M. F, Sadler, Rector of Honiton, Prebendary of 
Wells, author of “Church Doctrine Bible Truth,” 
“Church Teacher’s Manual,” etc. 305 pp. $1.60; by 
mail, $1.72. 
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Each epistle is given a brief preface compiling the views 
as to its authenticity, authorship and date. The notes are 
practical rather than critical and show little acquantance with 
German or Oriental scholarship. They are, however, full 
and explicit, occupying the familiar standpoint of Anglican 
theology. 


THE HEARING HEART. (1 Kings iii: 9.) By Anna 
Shipton, author of “ Tell Jesus,” “ Secret of the Lord,’’ 
“ Waiting Hours,” ‘“ Watch Tower,” etc. 117 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


THE GOSPEL OF SPIRITUAL INSIGHT. Being Studies 
in the Gospel of St. John, By Charles F, Deems, D.D., 
LL. D., Pastor of the Church of the Strangers, Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy, 
and author of “ The Gospel of Common Sense,” “ The 
Light of the Nations,’’ “ Chips and Chunks,” “ Weights 
and Wings,” and editor of Christian Thought. 365 pp. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

Discourses on the spirit and practical ethics of Christianity 
following the order of John’s Gospel, in which are incorpor- 
ated parts of Dr. Deem’s earlier work, “ Jesus,” since repub- 
lished as “ The Light of Nat*ons.” 


THE GREATEST WORK IN THE WORLD; OR, THE 
EVANGELIZATION OF ALL PEOPLES IN THE PRESENT 
CenTuRY. By Arthur T. Pierson. 62 pp. 12mo, paper, 
28 cents; by mail, 34 cents. 

A missionary address following the familiar line of appeal 
on the subject, closing with a striking arrangement of Christ’s 
utterances on the preaching of his gospel. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK, ACCORDING TO THE 
SEPTUAGINT. By Henry Barclay Swete, D. D., Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Regius Professor of 
Divinity. Vol. II., 1 Chronicles—Tobit. 879 pp. 
I12mo, $2.03; by mail, $2.20. 

This volume keeps up the promise and ability of the first 
volume. It includes the remainder of the historical books, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah (II Esdras), Esther, with its 
additions, the poetical books, with the Wisdom of Solomon 
and the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, and the Apocryphal 
Tobit and Judith. There remain, for the next volume, or 
possibly volumes, the prophetical books, the additions to 
Daniel (Susanna, Bel and the Dragon), Maccabees, and the 
Prayer of Manasseh, with perhaps also the extra books going 
under the name of Esdras and the portion of Josephus called 
fourth Maccabees. In this volume, Esther (with its addi- 
tions) follows the poetical books, and is followed by Judith 
and Tobit. In the construction of the text the same line is 
followed as in the former volume, viz.: the Vatican manu- 
script is taken as the standard so far as extant, lacunz being 
supplied in the Psalms from the Sinaitic, and not, as in the 
other volume, from the Alexandrine. In the foot-notes are 
given the important variations of the Sinaitic and Alexan- 
drine; and with the Psalms, also from the Codex Ephraemi 
Rescriptus, the Verona and the Zurich Psalters, and the Lon- 
don Papyrus Fragments. The unimportant variations are 
relegated to an Appendix. ‘The account of the manuscripts 
given in the introduction adds to that of the first volume a 
description of the additional ones used for the Psalms, with 
tables of the sections noted in the Vatican manuscript, and 
some notice of the divisions recurring, or more or less scantily 
marked, in the other manuscripts. It is a most praiseworthy 
work, and second to none of the available editions for read- 
ing, use, and a moderate critical apparatus; or better, it is he 
edition for the ordinary student to purchase who does not 
aspire to be a critic. The Independent. 


THE PROBLEM OF JEsuUS. By George Dana Board- 
man. 35 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A “ Publisher’s Note” prefaced to this brief tract informs 
the reader that it “is the rich fruitage of a profound and long 
continued study.” The author by citing the names of those 
in each great department of activity who have been influenced 
by the Christ life creates a vivid impression of the personal 
effect of this life for eighteen hundred years. This is used 
as the basis for the question, how can this life be accounted 
for except on the acceptance of a divine origin for it? An 
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answer is sought by this method to the twofold ‘ Problem of 

Jesus’’— How will you account for him? What will you do 

with him ?” 

THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. An 
amended version with historical introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. By Four Friends. 464 pp. Indexed. 

12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

This edition has been reprinted several times, and is re- 
produced in the volume before us. It is based substantially 
on Ewald, though the version of the Psalms followed in the 
volume is that of the great Bible of 1540, more commonly 
known as the Prayer-Book Psalter. The alterations made 
in this version are few. The present volume contains a sup- 
plement of nine Hebrew Lyrics, the Song of Lamech, the 
Song of Deborah, the Song of Moses and Miriam, 1 Samuel, 
ii, I-10, Jonah ii, the Psalm of Hezekiah, Deut. xxxii, 1-43, 
Habakkuk iii, Lamentations I-v. The object of the edition 
in every case is, as far as possible, to aid the impression of 
the Psalm by reproducing for its illustration the circumstances 
of its original composition. The Independent, 
TWELVE SERMONS. Bv the late Eugene Bersier, D. D., 

of L’Eglise de L’Etoile, Paris. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Waugh. With portrait. 288 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

These sermons are by the most eloquent preacher of the 
Huguenot Church in this generation, a man recalling the old 
and classic traditions of the French pulpit. 

WuaT IS A CHRISTIAN? A TALK ON Books. By 
Henry Drummond, F. R. S. E., F. G. S., LL.D. With 
a biographical sketch of the author by James MacArthur. 
59 pp. 12mo, paper, 28 cents; by mail, 34 cents. 

The sketch prefacing these addresses is somewhat loosely 
put together. The first address puts forward the imitation 
of Christ in labor for others as an answer to its title-question. 
The second address describes the books Mr. Drummond 
found useful as a student. 

Wuat'’s THE USE OF GOING TO CHURCH? By 
Robert A. Holland, S. T. D., Rector of St. George’s 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. 21 pp. 12mo, paper, Io cents ; 
by mail, 14 cents. 

A sermon by the Rector of St. George’s Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., directed against non-churchgoers and readers of Sunday 
papers. Publishers Weekly. 

POETRY. 

A BUNDLE OF BALLADS. Edited with an introduc- 
tion and glossary by Henry Morley, LL. D., Emeritus 
Professor of English Language and Literature at Uni- 
versity College, London. 196 pp. Companion Poets. 
16mo, oblong, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

The ballads begin with “ Chevy Chase ”’ (circa 1400), and 
end with ‘ Casabianca”’ (1834), and “Auld Robin Gray” 
(1771), including between those dates ballads selected by 
Mr. Henry Morley, who in a brief preface describes the 
origin of the ballad and gives explanatory notes as to the 
authors whose ballads are given. 
LyrRICAL Poems. By Alfred Austin. 

$1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

While Mr. Austin is not always successful when singing 
lightly, he certainly reaches and touches the heart in such 
pieces as “ The Lover’s Song” and “ As Dies the Year.” 
Herein, it seems to us, lies the special title of the author to 
distinction. Philadelphia Press. 


NARRATIVE POEMS. 3y Alfred Austin. 187 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1 46. 

Another —the fifth—volume of the “ Collected Edition” 
of Mr. Austin’s works, now being reissued. The Dedica- 
tion is the new thing about it, addressed, in flattering terms 
of friendship, to Sir John Millais, and dated from Florence, 
and close to Lorenzo de Medici’s villa at Coreggi. 

London Bookseller. 


RENASCENCE. A Book of Verse. By Walter Crane 
With head- and tail-pieces by the author. 162 pp. 
12mo, boards, $2.25; by mail, $2.35. This edition on 
small paper is limited to three hundred and fifty copies 
for England and one hundred and fifty for America. 


242 pp. I2mo, 
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The combination of painter and poet is by no means un- 
usual, and, in this case, has produced a volume of verse the 
charm of which is immensely heightened by its accompany- 
ing designs. The poet himself, whether he writes sonnets 
or rondeaus, or more ambitious pieces, is essentially the poet 
of Love and Hope and Beauty. These, he tells us, cannot 
die, howsoever evil be the world; and “on the waters falls 
a light from golden ages yet to be.” So with the final sonnet 
of all, that has for its title the title of the volume, “ Rena- 
scence.” He speaks of outcast Art and the future of her 
awakening and pre-eminence. 

“Then Art, aweary, laid her down and slept 
Beneath an ancient gate, and dreaming, smiled; 
For Hope, like spring, came full of tidings good, 
And Labor, huge and free, and Brotherhood 
Led her between them, like a little child 
In time new-born, to glad new life that leapt.” 
London Bookseller, 


THE VISION OF MISERY HILL, A LEGEND OF THE 
SIERRA NEVADA, AND MISCELLANEOUS VERSE. By 
Miles L’Anson. With illustrations by Harry Fenn and 
others. I50 pp. 12mo,g90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A series of simple rhymes on mining life on the Pacific 
slope— 
“* From Shasta’s mighty shadow 
To where the Colorado down-thunders to the sea.”’ 


FICTION. 


A Dest oF HATRED. By Georges Ohnet. Author 
of “ The Iron-Master,”’ “‘ Doctor Rameau,’ “ Soul of 
Pierre.” Translated by E. P. Robins, Cassell’s Sun- 
shine series. 278 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Briefly told, “ A Debt of Hatred’’ tells of how shockingly 
improper was Lydie, a Martinique young person, and what 
an ass was that Breton gentleman, de Pléerne, who married 
her. When a Frenchman can get a créole into his pages, he 
constructs a female of the wildest type. We must confess to 
be among the non-admirers of “ Le Maitre de Forges,’ and 
to have never seen any marked brilliancy in either the novel 
or the play. Perhaps M. Ohnet is to be thanked for more 
reserve than many of his confréres. It is a question, how- 
ever, only of form. Others dot their i’s, and the author 
of “A Debt of Hatred” does not, and yet by a slightly 
different way the same wretched goal is reached. What 
good can there be in unceasingly writing about the riot of 
human passions? And such is the constant howl and yelp 
of the major part of the modern French romantic pack. The 
artistic side of M. Ohnet, his effectiveness, the cleverness of 
his descriptions, his acquaintance with Parisian characters, 
may be cited in his favor, but in this respect he is neither 
better nor worse than many of his contemporaries. The 
moral in “A Debt of Hatred” is at least queer. The 
shockingly indecent Lydie is at last caught in her bad behav- 
ior—fincée, as one of the characters in the novel expresses it 
—and, having left her husband, she goes to Italy and dies. 
Thérése, who is the saint in the book, who is about entering 
a convent, is willing to marry Raimond de Pléerne, the hero 
of two duels. Maybe, when on the stage and the pistols 
shoot real powder, and Lydie is dressed up as an ingénue 
and Thérése as a nun, the effects will be stronger than on the 
printed page. * N. Y. Times. 


A Lire For A Love. By L. T. Meade. Author of 
“A Girl of the People,” “ Frances Kane’s Fortune,” 
etc. Authorized edition. 332 pp. Lovell’s Interna- 
tional series 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents, 


A LitTrLe IrR1sH GIRL. By the “ Duchess.” 152 pp. 
American series. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

A Litrte REBEL. By the “ Duchess.” Author of 
‘“‘ Molly Bawn,” A Born Coquette,” etc. Authorized 
edition. Lovell’s Westminster series, 121 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Though the plot of this little story is obvious from the first 
page, Mrs. Hungerford has rarely written a prettier little 
sketch. Perpetua Wynter, the little rebel, is one of the 
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authoress’s characteristic Irish girls; only in this case, instead 
of being stranded on an Irish bog, she is transplanted to 
Bloomsbury. She is left as a legacy to a semi-fossilised pro- 
fessor of thirty two, although in appearance he is nearer 
seventy. We see from the beginning what will be the end ; 
but the process by which the man of science succumbs to 
sentiment is very prettily told, and little of Mrs Hungerford’s 
later work has pleased us so much as this unpretending little 
book. Publishers’ Circular. 


A NAMELESS Nove. By M. G. McClelland. Author 
of “ Oblivion,” “ Princess,” ‘* Burkett’s Lock,’’ “* Eleanor 
Gwynn,” etc. 248 pp. The Nameless series. 1I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A southern story, laid in Virginia, like Miss McClelland’s 
previous novels. ‘This story contains a love story, a murder 
and the hero's trial for his life in a Virginia court-house, and 
the work gives faithful delineations of life in the Virginia 
mountains. 


AN ARTIST. Translated from the French of Madame 
Jeanne Mairet. By Anna Dyer Page. 269 pp. Cassell’s 
Sunshine series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Does an artist make a good father? As for that, if the 
mother be an artist, how does that fit her for maternity and 
all its cares? Mme. Jeanne Mairet settles the problem and 
manages it nicely. Dianne Verryot is the daughter of old 
Verryot. Asa painter, you might say he was in vogue in 
1848. There was his famous picture of the ‘“ Massacres de 
Septembre,’ and it was hung in the Luxembourg. But 
Verryot never got beyond that. There came paralysis of the 
hands, some mental change, and he never painted afterward. 
How could he? Inthe hey-day of his good fortune he had 
lived expensively and built himself a handsome atelier and 
house. He had married, and Dianne was born. Then came 
misfortune. His wife died. Dianne had to be brought up 
as shecould. Le pére Verryot was an egotist, and, what was 
worse, became a collector of old engravings, and so wasted 
all his money. Dianne had talent. It was inherited. She 
had worked hard. Her father, filled with past ideas, refused 
to recognize any ability in Dianne. She worked in pastel 
and finished a fine picture. Her father saw it. He was 
crazy or jealous, and he destroyed it. Just then came in the 
way of pretty Dianne M. Bernard Ozanne, who had gained 
the Prix de Rome. Bernard is a trifle selfish, but full of his 
art. He falls in love with Dianne, perhaps a little through 
pity. She tells him outright that all she looks for is the 
career of an artist, and she is not fitted for his wife. His 
suit prevails, Dianne becomes Mme. Ozanne, a child is born, 
and then unhappiness begins. There is art jealousy, for 
Dianne’s talent is even more conspicuous than is her husband’s. 
Bernard has an intrigue. Dianne discovers it and indignantly 
leaves him. She declares she loves him no more. The erring 
husband sees his follies, feels how dear his wife is to him, 
how he misses her and his child, and Dianne relents. He 
agrees to recommence life and to try to make her happier. 
Mme. Mairet’s story is neatly told and the translation is 
excellent. N.Y. Times. 


An Otp Marn's Love. A Dutch Tale told in Eng- 
lish. A novel. By Maarten Maartens. Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library. 321 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


A Dutch Tale told in Eng- 


Authorized edition. 326 
I2mo, 75 cents; by 


An OLD Main’s LovE. 
lish. By Maarten Maartens, 
pp. Lovell’s International series. 
mail, 88 cents. 

It is a Dutch story of the sacrifices which a kindly hearted 
but rigidly Puritanic woman, Suzanna Varelkamp, makes to 
reclaim her adopted nephew, Arnout Oostrum, to the paths of 
virtue. Oostrum belonged to the class of young men of 
whom it was enigmatically remarked that ‘‘ there is always 
harm ina man in whom you can see so much good.” As 
drawn, he is a fine, manly, straightforward fellow; and no 
wonder that his little sweetheart, Dorothy, idolized him. 
But alas ! there appears upon the scene a handsome, brilliant 
Frenchwomar, who becomes an inmate of the same house 
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through having sprained her foot. She is something so com- 
pletely novel in Oo truin’s experience, and is so beautiful and 
so full of esprit, that she lures the youth completely into her 
toils and elopes with him. Then it is that the “old maid,” 
Suzanna, proves her love. Torn to the heart by her boy’s 
sin, she resolves that he must marry the partner of his fall; 
but to her horror she discovers that the French viscountess 
has a husband living. Nothing daunted, she yields up her 
entire fortune to compel the husband to sue for a divorce so 
that the guilty ones may marry, How matters are disposed 
of at the end we shall not reveal, but we may say at once 
that the story is very clever and very original. Though the 
author is a Hollander, be writes with perfect command of the 
English language. He has an epigrammatic way of describ- 
ing character. Suzanna, for example, is a woman “ who 
loved her God and her store-cupboard ;” but she did not 
“love her neighbour over much,’’ nor yet “herself to any 
excess of unrighteousness, knowing with a perfervid knowl- 
edge that she was altogether abominable and corrupt.” Old 
Baas Vroom is an amusing creation. He will not give up 
smoking, ** because he has read in his Bible how the people 
praised the Lord with their pipes ;”’ and pursuing further the 
same original methods of exegesis, he declines to give up 
drinking, because he has been exhorted to “test the spirits.” 
There is an old lady who makes a most remarkable will, and 
whose daily life is a protest against “ the God-forgetting lux- 
ury of our times.”” Then there are two notaries, one of whom 
draws the other’s attention to a very beautiful girl, but the 
latter severely replies, “I never notice such things in busi- 
ness hours, nor should you.” Mynheer van Donselaar is 
very vehement against artistic tastes of all kinds. ‘‘ Every 
artist is a liar—as he must be, for art is lies—but every liar is 
by no means an artist. It takes a good deal to become a 
thoroughly artistic liar.” Poor Suzanna is like many others 
whose zeal is in excess of knowledge. This novel is strong 
both in humour and in pathos. The Academy. 
A WEDDING Trip. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. Trans- 

lated by Mary J. Serrano, 352 pp. 12mo,75 cents; by 

mail, 87 cents. 

Although the characters are Spaniards, there is nothing 
about them that suggests the gloom, reserve and pride which 
are supposed to be prominent in the Spanish nature. The 
heroine is superb, but of flesh and blood, and as innocent 
and good as she is handsome. She is the daughter of an old 
grocer who had become rich, and who gives her in marriage 
to aman of the world old enough to be her father—a man of 
the world who, while not insensible tothe bride’s charms, is 
marrying a great deal of money. Before the wedding day 
ends the bridegroom loses the train on which he has placed 
his wife, and the girl finds herself with a stranger who is 
respectful and with whom she, with the unreserve of her 
class, chats as freely as a Spanish Daisy Miller. The scene 
might easily have been made suggestive, but the author’s 
tastes are not in that direction. The bride, although she has 
not yet learned to love her husband, is not fascinated by her 
handsome chance acquaintance. What follows is not what 
would be expected, although the end is sad. The author 
assumes at the close that different morals may be drawn, and 
her-elf suggests the most unexpected of all, which is that there 
should be no more wedding trips. It is not necessary to 
accept this in order to enjoy the story, for the author writes 
with much strength, delicacy and skill. NV. Y. Herald, 


BRUNHILDE; OR THE Last Act OF NorMA. By 
Pedro A. De Alarcon. Translated from the Spanish by 
Mrs. Francis J. A. Darr. With portrait. 311 pp. 
I2mo 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 50 cents. 

No one can reasonably complain of any lack of incident 
in “ Brunhilde.” The love of a Spanish musician for a 
Swedish countess is the central motive of the tale and the 
plot turns on the participation of the two in an amateur ren- 
dition of Bellini’s opera of “ Norma.” Mad flights to Italy, 
to the North Pole and elsewhere supply plenty of adventure, 
and the whole thing winds up with a tragic encounter 
between a madwoman and the “ Boy Pirate” in a gloomy 
chapel, Granting the impossibilities of the story, it it is told 
with admirable verve. Boston Beacon, 
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BravE Hearts. A novel. By Robertson Gray. 
Illustrated. 462 pp. Raymond’s Stories. 12mo, $1,10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

CAPTAIN BLAKE. By Captain Charles King, U.S. A. 
With illustrations by A. F. Harmer. 495 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 

CoLumBiA. A Story of the Discovery of America. 
By John R. Musick. Illustrated. Worthington’s Inter- 
national Library. 345 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02; paper, 60 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

The first of a series of twelve historical novels which are 
to embrace the leading events in American history, The 
present volume relates to the adventures and trials of Chris- 
topher Columbus, and his discovery of the New World. A 
wholesome love-story is also interwoven, 

Publishers Weekly. 


Couron BONDS AND OTHER STORIES. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. 411 pp. Good Company series. I12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

These stories of New England life were written by Mr. 
J. T. Trowbridge during the war, and just after. Three of 
them appeared in the A¢/antic, the earliest in 1860, the last 
in 1866, They were first collected in a volume in 1871, and 
are now republished. 


Dri. A Story. By Squier L. Pierce. 
318 pp. 12mo, 90 cen‘s; by mail, $1.02. 
“Di” is the work of a St. Paul lawyer, who can evidently 
laber in his main calling to better effect than as a fictionist. 
He is a man of intelligence, and has plenty of ideas, but he 
has not the light incisive touch required for this kind of pro- 
duction, He is heavy where he would be impressive, vague 
and pointless where he would be light and winning. “ Di” 
is a curious example of a pretended story; compared with 
the real thing it is like an amateur theatrical effort contrasted 
with a performance by trained actors. The book is mainly 
concerned with a divorce trial, and here it might be thought 
the author would be at his best. Technically, he no doubt 
is, but he treats the episode more like a Court reporter than 
as a novelist. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


DIARY OF A PILGRIMAGE. And Six Essays. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. Author of “Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow,” “ Stageland,” etc. Illustrated. 190 pp. 
American series. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 


DIANA FONTAINE. A Novel. By Algernon Ridgway. 
306 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Diana Fontaine, an orphan, after spending some time with 
her mother’s relations at Newport, comes to Virginia at the 
close of the Civil War to spend a year with her father’s peo- 
ple. The author draws a good picture of the days when 
«Reconstruction was not yet achieved and the aroma of 
chivalry clung to the Southland.” Diana learns to love a 
young physician, who develops her higher nature. But he 
is already engaged to a quiet Southern girl. Diana takes 
her trouble bravely, and through its many lessons learns to 
play Beethoven as an artist. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Dickens’ Works. Thirty-volume edition. With all 
the original illustrations by Phiz, Cruikshank, etc., and 
many later ones, to which have been added sixty-five 
new cuts from etchings by Pailthorpe (contained in no 
other edition) and a steel portrait—making in all seven 
hundred and ninety-nine full-page illustrations. Printed 
on fine calendered paper. Large 12mo, gilt top, cloth, 
gilt back (sold only in sets), $28.00. Same edition, gilt 
top, cloth, plain back, $28.00; sold separately, $1.10 
per volume ;. by mail, $1.27. 


DICKENS’ Works. Popular edition. Printed on fine 
machine-finish paper, with two hundred and forty full- 
page illustrations. Large 12mo, fifteen volumes, $13.00. 
Sold separately, 90 cents per vol. Library edition, 
fifteen vols., $16.00. Sold separately, $1.10 per vol.; 
by mail, $1.30. 
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EARLIER STORIES. First series. ‘‘ Lindsay’s Luck.” 
‘Miss Crespigny.” “Theo.” By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. 519 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


EARLIER STORIES. Second series. ‘‘ Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen.” ‘ Pretty Polly Pemberton.” By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 431 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Mrs. Burnett’s “ Early Stories”? have never an instant 
waned in popularity since they were first given to the public, 
and there is therefore adequate reason for the appearance in 
new and handsome editions of those charming tales, “ Lind- 
say’s Luck,” “ Miss Crespigny,” ‘“‘ Theo,” “ Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen,”’ and “ Pretty Polly Pemberton,” 

Boston Transcript. 


ELEVEN PossIBLE CASES. Stories that could hardly 
be expected to happen and which yet have about them 
the air of possibility. By Franklin Fyles, Frank R. 
Stockton, Henry Harland (Sidney Luska), Brainard 
Gardiner Smith, Anna Katharine Green, Joaquin Miller, 
Maurice Thompson, Ingersoll Lockwood, Edgar Faw- 
cett, Kirke Munroe, Nym Crinkle. Cassell’s Sunshine 
series. 271 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

The volume entitled ‘‘ Eleven Possible Cases”’ purports to 
contain that number of “ stories that could hardly be expected 
to happen and which yet have about them the air of possi- 
bility.” Almost any really good story ought to come within 
this definition, for an obviously impossible story can scarcely 
bea govud one. This collection, however, fairly fulfils its 
purpose, which of course is that of furnishing entertaining 
summer reading. The story which strains the reader's credi- 
bility most is Joaquin Miller's, and perhaps the best jis Nym 
Crinkle’s, entitled “ The End of All,’’ in which the extinc- 
tion of life on this planet by the withdrawal of its atmos- 
phere, is ingeniously and impressively imagined and described. 

Boston Transcript. 


Goop-ByE. By John Strange Winter, author of 
** Bootles’ Baby,” “ Mrs. Bob,” “ Dinna’ Forget,’ etc. 
Lovell’s Westminster series. 162 pp. I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Yet another story from the prolific and always interesting 
pen of the author of “ Bootles’ Baby.”” There are plenty of 
complications and a good deal of pathos in ‘“ Good-Bye.” 
The divorce which Richard Adair obtains from his wife in 
the first pages turns out to have been granted on false evi- 
dence; but meantime, Adair has been married again to warm- 
hearted Flossie Tempest. All his love for his first wife’ re- 
vives on his conviction of her innocence, and Flossie also 
comprehends to the full her false position. In the last page 
the knot is untied, the death of the second Mrs. Adair and 
the rapprochément of the original husband and wife being 
foreshadowed. London Bookseller. 


His RoyaL HIGHNEss. An International Episode. 
By George Hastings, author of ‘ Philip Henson, M. D.” 
238 pp. Vanity Fair series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

An impossible story, with a good plot of vile life in high 
rank, in which a royal heir-apparent kidnaps an American 
heiress, whose father seeks and obtains vengeance, a happy 
marriage ending the story, which is told in newspaper 
English. 

Hypxotic TALES AND OTHER TALES. By James L. 
Ford. Illustrated by C. Jay Taylor. F. Opper, S. B. 
Griffin, L. Dalrymple. 220 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 91 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

These Hypnotic Tales, ten in number, and Other Tales, 
fifteen, are reprinted from Puck. 

IN THE HEART OF THE STORM. A tale of Modern 
Chivalry. By Maxwell Gray, 311 pp. American 
series, 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

MARGUERITE. A novel. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” ‘ Marian Grey,” 
etc. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12, 

Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’ twenty-seventh and latest novel. 
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MASTER AND MAN. AA tale of the Civil War. By 
O. O'B. Strayer, author of “ Raleigh Rivers,” “ Flesh 
and Blood,” etc. 208 pp. Sunny-Side series. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

“ Master and Man,” is a war-time tale illustrative of the 
reconciliation between the two sections, which began to set 
in even before hostilities had closed. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Mary St. JOHN. Anovel. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
480 pp. Lippincott’s series of Select novels. 12mo, 

60 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 
It is a very pleasantly told English novel, the sort of story 
most welcome to one who wishes to read and rest at the 
same time. The Independent. 


MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK AND OTHER EARLY 
STORIES AND SKETCHES. By Charles Dickens. Edited 
by Frank T. Marzials. Camelot series. 256 pp. 16mo, 
35 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

The other stories are ‘‘Sketches of Young Couples.” 
“ Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble, once Mayor of Mudfog” and 
“The Lamplighter’s Story.” These stories were written in 
the first five years of Dickens’ literary work and after 
“Stories by Boz.” Mr. Marzials’ introduction is part 
eulogy, part literary history and will pick up many threads 
for those unfamiliar with Dickens’ ‘early literary career. 


Mea CuLpA. A Woman’s Last Word. By Henry 
Harland (Sydney Luska), author of “As It Was 
Written,” etc. 347 pp. 12mo, gocents; by mail, $1 04. 

‘“‘ Mea Culpa’ must have been much easier to write than to 
read. The lessons inculcated upon young ladies no doubt are 
excellent: do not marry a man you dislike, even if urged 
thereto by your father ; do not urge your first lover to kill your 
hated husband, for the act will take all the savour from his early 
love. Poor Monica commits both these mistakes, and suffers 
accordingly. She suffers the more in that her Russian prince 
is a brute, whose physical and moral ill treatment of her 
she records at length. There is little relief to the sombreness 
and occasional squalor of the tale except in the remarks of 

Armidis, the cosmopolitan Bohemian, who is passably drawn. 

His fat person, his diet of sugar and cigarettes, his half- 

feminine endearments, are not repulsive to the Russian 

heroine, and, on the whole, he gives her as good advice as if 
he had been amanof the world. There are occasional good 
sayings in the book—that a Frenchman looks on a woman as 

a piece of bread, first to be buttered and then eaten, has 

some truth about it—and Armidis is sometimes epigrammatic ; 

but, on the whole, there is a lack of humorous relief. 
Atheneum. 


Miss CRESPIGNY. A Love Story. By Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, author of “ Kathleen,” “ Theo,” 
‘Pretty Polly Pemberton,” etc. 252 pp. I12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Mrs, Burnett’s earliest work appeared in Peterson’s while 
she was still Frances Hodgson, and this is one of the seven 
novelettes she contributed to its pages. 


Moors AND CHRISTIANS AND OTHER TALES. From 
the Spanish of Alarcon. By Mary J. Serrano, trans- 
lator of “‘ Marie Bashkirtseff, the Journal of a Young 
Artist,” etc. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 266 pp. I12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

When the credulous Uncle John Gomez, Alcalde of 
Aldiere, and the most benighted of Spaniards, found in an 
old Moorish watch-tower on his own land a scroll inscribed 
in Arabic characters he was certain he had unearthed a 
treasure, If only he could have translated the document! 
But he could not read even Spanish. He confided it to a 
good-for-nothing advocate, who passed it to a relative who 
was equally tricky, and at last it fell into the hands of an 
infidel Moor, who at once deciphered it. And it told of a 
vast treasure, which one Hassan-Ben-Jussef had hidden away 
in the nine hundred and sixty-eighth year of the Hegira. The 
Mcor was afraid to go to Spain, and so he called on a rene- 
gade, Ben Mumiza, to help him. The finding of the treasure, 
or rather the indication of its presence in the tower of Zoraya, 
brought misfortune to three Spaniards, the Moor and the 
renegade, for they all lost their lives. N.Y. Times. 
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MOINA, OR AGAINST THE MiGutTy. By Lawrence L. 
Lynch. Illustrated. 520 pp. The Library of Choice 
Fiction. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The “ mighty” are the anarchists and socialists throughout 
the world. The story unfolds itself chiefly in the Western 

States. The great, danger of a lawless reckless, dissatisfied 

element in the population is described in detail. Moina is 

the beautiful daughter of an English gentleman secretly in 
league with anarchists in America. Publishers’ Weekly. 


My DANISH SWEETHEART. The Romance of a Month. 
A novel. By W. Clark Russell, author of “ A Sailor’s 
Sweetheart,” “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ** The 
Frozen Pirate,” ‘An Ocean Tragedy.’ Illustrated. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 335 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Clark Russell has put another charming girl afloat, uncon- 
scious of the romance awaiting her on the briny deep. The 
heroine is just the sort of girl whom any susceptible young 
fellow who has outlived seasickness and knows how to keep 
alive in spite of wind and wave would like to fallin with, 
even if a shipwreck, such as occurs early in the course of 
Mr. Russell’s story, should be necessary to bring them 
together. ‘Lhe incidents are well devised, and are described 
in the author s well-known and skillful manner, and every- 
thing ends just as it should. ‘“ My Danish Sweetheart” is a 
capital story. XN. Y. Herald. 


My First Love, AND My Last Love. Bv Mrs. J. H. 
Riddle, author of “ Princess Sunshine.”’ “ A Struggle for 
Fame,” etc. 275 pp. Lovell’s International series. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Many of our male novelists write stories fur women. 
Mr. Howells’ gifts are essentially feminine and his heartiest 
admirers are women. To make things even Mrs, J. H. Rid- 
dle has written a novel for men, and has done it extremely 
well, as she does everything that she writes. She presents 
the man’s point of view and describes a man’s struggles, his 
disappointments, his achievements and the domestic inappre- 
ciation which makes his life, if not hard, at least difficult at 
times. Very attractive is the way Mrs. Riddle indicates the 
future while describing the present in the novel. Her hero 
is all the more interesting for being a “ peculiar man.’”’ He 
isn’t forever explaining his motives and he lets other people 
take things for granted, when their conclusions are often 
erroneous. He is a manly man, too, He makes his fights 
and carries his burdens and helps his relations and friends. 
His not overly discriminating wife puts up with his foibles 
and pardons his faults, and he makes no effort to set her 
straight. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


My Lapy Nicotine. By J. M. Barrie. 230 pp. 
Globe Library. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

My OFFiciAL Wire. A novel. By Col. Richard 
Henry Savage. 231 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

It would be hard to find a more exciting story than “ My 
Official Wife,’ by Colonel Richard H. Savage, an ex-officer 
of our own army and that of Egypt. The author, writing in 
the first person, tells of starting from Berlin for St. Peters- 
burg to see his daughter, who had married a Russian. His 
passport was for himself and wife, but the latter was unable 
to start. At the frontier a pretty woman, who had looked 
over his shoulder and who had no passport of her own, 
begged him to take her through in place of the absent wife. 
He consented, and there followed a series of events and 
situations which increased in excitements, mystery and danger, 
culminating ina plan which, had it succeeded, would have 
shaken all Europe. The author knows the scenes and people 
of the tale, and he has made a book through which the reader 
will dash with wild eagerness. Some of the scenes are 
slightly rsgue, but they are not lingered over. MV. Y. Sun. 
NEDIA, THE AMERICAN VIRGIN. A novel. By the 

brilliant young actress Nadage Dorée. 194 pp. The 
Peerless series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
49 cents. . 

Whatever of distinction attaches to the authorship of one 

of the very clumsiest and silliest stories ever written belongs 
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it seems to us, to Nadage Dorée, designated on the title page 
of her novel, ‘‘ Nedia,” as a “brilliant actress.” The story 
amounts to nothing; a girl takes a Turkish bath, falls asleep 
on her couch, i¢ helped from the establishment by a young 
man, called a “ dude,” who has nothing else to do but follow 
her to her boarding house and make burlesque love to her, 
finally marries her. That is all; but almost every other word 
of the ridiculous tale is in italics; the so-called accomplished 
heroine uses the most hopelessly vulgar language, and the 
purpose of the story is so obviously meretricious that one feels 
it a duty to warn readers away from it as from a muck-heap. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Oxtp Ractot's MiLuion. (Le Million Du Pére 
Raclot.) From the French of Emile Richebourg, 
adapted by Mrs Benjamin Lewis. 290 pp. Cassell’s Sun- 
shine series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Old Raclot was a French peasant who had acquired a 
million francs through many mean, selfish and morally dis- 
honest acts. His daughter Marthe, a beautiful young girl, 
educated at a convent, is ignorant of her father’s true character, 
and is surprised on coming back to her native town to find so 
little warmth or affection shown to her by her former play- 
mates. One day she overhears a conversation between two 
men, in which her father’s rapacious greed is frankly dwelt 
upon. This changes her whole life. She breaks her 
engagement to a good young man and returns to her convent. 

Her father’s death shortly afterwards allows her to carry out 

a wide-spreading scheme of returning to his victims the 

money of which he had despoiled them. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


PAOLI: THE WARRIOR BISHOP; OR, THE FALL OF 
THE CHRISTIANS. By W.C. Kitchin. With illustrations 
by G. A. Traver. 424 pp. The Choice series. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A historical romance of the fall of the Roman Catholic 

Church in Japan, written in a sympathetic spirit, which origi- 

nally appeared in the New York Ledger. 


PHILIPPA; OR, UNDER A CLoup. By Ella. The 
Unknown Library. 137 pp. Oblong 12mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents, 

An improbable little story of the melancholy experiences 
of the wife and daughter of a man who has robbed his 
business associates of a large amount of money and then 
committed suicide. ‘The shadow of the crime is supposed to 
rest upon these two innocent women and they wander about 
from place to place in Europe, everywhere ostracised and 
everywhere shrinking from companionship with their equals. 
The daughter, Philippa, is very beautiful, and by and by an 
ardent young Irish gentleman of honorable lineage meets 
her and gets desperately in love. A good deal of heart- 
burning and chasing around the world happens before the 
inevitable felicity is attained. Boston Beacon. 


ON THE STAGE—AND OFF. The Brief Career of a 
Would-be Actor. By Jerome K. Jerome. 170 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

This book is an exception to a very good rule—it is easy 
writing that is not hard reading. We cannot conscientiously 
commend its perusal as profitable ; there is, indeed, no par- 
ticular reason why any person should read it. Jerome K. 
Jerome tells in this the experiences of a stage-struck youth from 
the time he makes up his mind seriously to be an actor until a 
few years afterward, defrauded, penniless, unsuccessful, he 
abandons his chosen calling. The humor is of the most 
obvious sort. The sophisticated reader knows just what to 
expect and is neverdisappointed. He is reminded constantly 
of Thackeray and Dickens, and other writers, who have writ- 
ten in a humorous vein of theatrical life. Yet Mr. Jerome 
has borrowed nothing tangible, and his account of a would-be 
actor's career may be a true statement of facts. It is probably 
not exaggerated. Once in a while Mr. Jerome reminds the 
reader of Mr. Stockton, but it is only by a feeble reminder. 
He has not the real comedy instinct of the American writer. 
There is never a hint of lurking irony in his pages. 

N.Y. Times. 
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Quita. A novel, By Cecil Dunstan, author of 
“The County.’” Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels, 
303 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

There is much freshness in Mr. Dunstan’s heroine, and 
dignity as well as simplicity in her short look at life and 
tragic withdrawal from a world which recks little of tragedy. 
There are such faithful souls, we will believe, who, when the 
object of adoration has failed, are still true to the ideal, and 
can never quite dissociate from it the bodily presence with 
which they once connected all that was highest and dearest 
tothem. But it would seem almost necessary that something 
remarkable in the history of early days—either rural seclu- 
sion, which is amost impossible in our crowded country, or 
colonial and masculine upbringing like Quita’s—should 
enable this single hearted type of womanhood to maintain 
itself unchanged. There is something unusually pathetic in 
Quita’s relations to Jack, whom she would so fain have grati- 
fied had it not been for the inevitable association of his father 
he brings with ;him. Jack is much to be pitied ; but still 
more, if he has feeling left—and shallow and selfish as Leslie 
is, he is too able not to have a conscience or moral spleen 
concealed about him somewhere—is the debonair man of 
affairs and the world who is responsible for the wreck of such 
happiness as Quita was formed to enjoy. The book is good 
in minor points. The De Moleyns are excellent conven- 
tional Belgravians, and Saville the thick-skinned, with his 
“little story about a fellow, you know,” is a comic wooer of 
the first class of fatuity. Atheneum. 


Ros. A Story for Boys. By Margaret Sidney. Illus- 
trated. 245 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Margaret Sidney’s new story, “ Rob,” will be warmly wel- 
comed by boys everywhere for its naturalness and breeziness. 
It is a book with a purpose, too, and cannot fail to impress 
young readers with the lesson the author intends to teach, 
that a boy can do much to help the world around him, even 
if he is a boy. Boston Transcript. 


SALT LAKE Fruit. A thrilling latter-day romance. 
By an American. Illustrated. 328 pp. small quarto. 
Edition limited to 250 copies. $2.80; by mail, $2.97. 

We are gravely told by the anonymous author of ‘Salt 
Lake Fruit,’’ that the facts upon which the story hinges “ are 
more hideous in their naked truth than thus clothed in 
fiction’s drapery.” The facts are familiar enough; they are 
the evils which Mormons do and deny doing; abduction, 
polygamy and assassination, The tale is ineffably doleful; 
all the good characters in it are killed off under the most dis- 
tressing circumstances; but for its patriotic and humane 
motive, if not for its art, we find it readable and praise- 
worthy. : Philadelphia Press. 
SALAMMBO OF GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Englished by 

M. French Sheldon, Translation authorized by the 
Heirs of Gustave Flaubert. With eight illustrations 
from the French edition. New edition. 421 pp. 12mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

This translation first appeared in 1885 with a preface by 
Mr. Edward King. M. Flaubert’s French makes the work 
of translation extremely difficult, but Mrs. Sheldon’s transla- 
tion is a good working rendering. 

SaLaMMBO, A realistic romance of Ancient Carth- 
age. By Gustave Flaubert. _ Translated by J. S. 
Chartres. 415 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 


St. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. A novel. By 
Walter Besant. 377 pp. Fireside series. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


St. KATHERINE’'S BY THE Tower. A novel. By 
Walter Besant, author of “ Armorel of Lyonnesse,” 
“ The World Went Very Well Then,” “ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” ‘Tllustrated. Hlarper’s Franklin 
Square Library. 392 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.04; 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. ‘ 
This romance of Mr. Besant’s is disappointing. The con- 
trasts are so strong that there is a feeling of shock. He has 
cleverly enough drawn in minute detail a number of stolid 
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conventional English figures, and introduced an entirely un- 
English person, a flighty girl who is under the influence of 
the evil eye. This might happen, perhaps, in Naples, not 
in London, even London of the close of the last century. 
The pose of the story isawkward. George, who is mate of 
an East Indiaman and an honest, good fellow, comes home 
to marry Sylvia. The two have loved each other since their 
childhood. On his return, Sylvia tells him she “ loathes 
him,” and bids him “ go and die and trouble her no more.” 
Thereupon George is very much distressed, and does try to 
die, but fails. Sylvia goes from one fainting fit into another. 
The doctors bleed her for hysteria, and the divines pray for 
her, as one possessed. It is of no use. She gets worse and 
worse. It is Richard Archer who does the business, He 
is diabolus. He can cast a spell. Eventually the bad 
Richard dies on the gallows for murder, and then all baleful 
influences are removed. The scene lies in London at the 
close of the last century, and Mr. Besant shows how hard he 
has studied old London, but the research-work is overcon- 
spicuous, It is all well enough to be painstaking, but that is 
not to be counted as the great necessity of novel writing. As 
Sylvia goes from one fainting fit into another, and does noth- 
ing but moan to George, ‘‘ Go away,” or its equivalent, the 
author never has a chance of making her say anything nice. 
N.Y. Times. 


St. SOLIFER. With other Worthies and Unworthies. 
By James Vila Blake. 179 pp. Unity Library. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

SUNNY STORIES AND SOME SHADY ONES. By James 
Payn, author of “ The Burnt Million,” “ Notes from the 
News,” etc. Authorized edition. 268 pp. Lovell’s 
International series, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents ; 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mr, Payn always maintains—although he might easily rise 
above—a certain standard of excellence, and especially of 
humor, in the sketchy stories he writes for magazines, and 
republishes at intervals in volume form. So not much need 
be said of the first section of this book, containing the 
“ Sunny Stories,” which give a title to the whole, except 
that they are up to the usual mark. ‘ Dauntless Kitty,” in 
particular, shows admirably how a reputation may be made 
under false pretences, and the dog-fancying Whitechapel 
hero of “ Mrs. Blodgers’ Apology”’ is one of Mr. Payn’s best 
sketches of low-life. In the second part of the volume, 
“‘ Gleanings from Dark Annals,’ Mr, Payn, however, sets 
himself to give the air of geniality to the gruesome, and 
succeeds wonderfully. Some of the chapters, such as 
“ Modern Amazons,” “ Inadequate Motive,’ and “Coming 
to Life Again,” prove how detective fiction ought to be— 
though it very seldom is—written. Academy. 


SWEET AND TweENtTy. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 
Good Company series. 310 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

If the first function of the novel is to amuse—and_for this 
statement there is high authority—* Sweet and Twenty” 
admirably accomplishes its purpose. It is a cheerful, unpre- 
tentious story, quite without a lesson or a moral, unless it is 
to teach us how charming wholesome natural young people 
are, and how pleasant and winning their ways. ‘There is 
evidence enough in the book that Miss (or Mrs.) Sanborn is 
by no means highly trained or skilled by long experience in 
the writing of novels. Yet she has a sympathetic quality 
that imparts vitality and humanity’to her characters. Even 
their love-making is natural, and its simple boyishness and 
girlishness is heartily refreshing. The story moves quickly 
in the bracing air of the New England hills. Bright humor, 
sometimes even the genuine ws comica, pervades it. 

Boston Commonwealth. 


THE DETHRONED HEIRESS; OR, STRICKEN BY AN 

UnskeN Hann. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy, author of 

‘“‘ The Hidden Sin; or, The Mysteries of Arden Hall,” 

etc. 471 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The “ Dethroned Heiress” has a sequel in the “ Hidden 

Sin,’’ and both, with the other of Miss Dupuy’s novels are 

now reissued in a cheaper form than before in Peterson’s 
series of similar sensational fiction, 
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THE GENIUS OF GALILEE, An historical novel. By 
Anson Uriel Hancock. 507 pp. Unity Library. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


THE GREEK GULLIVER. Stories from Lucian. By 
Alfred J. Church, M. A., lately Professor of Latin at 
University College, London; author of “ Stories from 
Home,” etc. With illustrations by C. O. Murray. 
New edition. 110 pp. I2mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 
36 cents. 

One likes to trace in Lucian the real, true Defoe methods 
of story-telling—the half confidences, the germ, as it were, of 
the Stockton ways, For instance, when there is that pitched 
battle between the forces of the sun and the moon, Endymion 
told Lucian that there would come as auxiliaries 70,000 
acorn-ostriches and 5,000 horse-cranes. ‘* These I saw not,” 
says the story-teller, ‘for they had not arrived; wherefore 
I will not venture to write of them, for the things that there 
were said about them were altogether beyond belief.’ You 
are to believe how the spiders spun a great web over the 
space between the moon and the morning star, but may be in 
doubt as to the other marvels. You are to strain at a gnat 
and swallow your camel. ‘I am,” Lucian wants to assure 
you, “a truthful person. I am not disposed to put such 
things in my history as my readers will not readily believe.” 
Dean Swift delights you with these same confidences. Some 
of the conceits of this Greek are beautiful, and he can be 
comic too. When the sun-folk were beaten, and prisoners 
were killed and put to the sword, “there was, as one may 
suppose, a great quantity of blood shed, and this poured down 
upon the clouds and dyed them until they were altogether 
red, This was a thing that I had often seen when I lived 
upon the earth, especially about the time of sunset, but knew 
not the cause until now.”” Our own Indians used to have 
just such an idea of battles in the clouds followed by a red 
sunset. The Island of the Blessed is a beautiful picture. 
There it is ever the crepuscule and no wind blows but the 
pleasant west wind. The vine has its fruit twelve times 
during the year, and the wheat bears not grain, but baked 
loaves. There are trees here growing cups of the brightest 
glass, and when the heroes sup, they go to a tree and pull 
off a cup from the tree; or, if fastidious, a man takes “two 
cups and sets them by his side.” No use to gather garlands 
or to tress them in this Island of the Blessed. The night- 
ingales and sweet singing birds pluck the flowers and shower 
them on the heroes’ heads. There you may drink of those 
two fountains, delight and laughter, and be happier and 
merrier with every draught. Did Lucian write this “ Vera 
Historica” in order to cast doubts on the whole mythology ? 
All commentators tax him with a studied irreverence, 
Mr. Church’s translation is an excellent one, giving a capital 
idea of a classic. LV. Y. Times. 


THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE AND THE HEIR APPARENT. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Author of “For Love and Life,’’ 
“A Country Gentleman,” etc. Authorized edition. 
394 pp. Lovell’s International series: 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


THE MAN Hun Ter. Stories from the Note-Book of 
a Detective. By Dick Donovan, 284 pp. Lovell’s 
Detective series. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

This is the seventeenth in Lovell’s Detective series in 
which Dick Donovan contributes a number. The stories in 
this volume are of the ordinary detective order about ordinary 
crimes, the scenes laid in England, and possess no merit 
beyond that of the customary police report, with a dash ot 
the dime novel. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON AND OTHER PEOPLE. By 
Rossiter W. Raymond. Author of “Brave Hearts,” 
“Two Ghosts,” etc. With illustrations. 513 pp. Ray- 
mond’s stories, i2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


THE MAMMON OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. By Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen. Author of “Gunnar,” “ Idyls of 
Norway,” “ The Light of her Countenance,” etc. 386 
pp- I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See review. 
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THE MIDNIGHT Cry. A Novel. By Jane Marsh 
Parker. Author of “ Rochester—A Story Historical.” 
298 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

A reprint of a novel written five years ago, whose scene is 
laid in the Genessee valley sixty years ago, and which 
describes Millerism and the other singular delusions of the 
day. 


THE Open Door. By Blanche Willis Howard. 
Author of ‘One Summer,” “One Year Abroad,” etc. 
436 pp. Riverside Paper series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 
In two years Miss Howard’s novel, which tells the life and 
love of a young man crippled by an accident, with scenes laid 
abroad, has reached its fourteenth thousand. 


THE PRICE OF A CORONET; OR, JEANNE BERTHOUT, 
CouNTEss DE MERce&euR. Adapted from the French 
of Pierre Sales by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. 329 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

This is an admirably written story, which, nevertheless, 
affects the reader like some plays; if the natural and appro- 
priate thing were done there would have been little to say 
after the beginning. The hero is a good fellow who marries 
a fine woman and soon afterward gets into trouble with an 
old acquaintance, going almost to the depths of the bottom- 
less pit of agonizing emotions, all of which misery he might 
have escaped had he made a confidante of his wife. Such 
tales may appear quite natural in lands where marriage often 
precedes love, and where a man’s wife is therefore the last 
person in the world to whom the husband would open his 
heart in time of trouble. The American reader, however, 
even he has not yet become in all respects a model husband, 
will wonder how the hero of “ The Price of a Coronet” 
could have gone through hell while an earthly paradise was 
within reach. Love that comes after marriage is infinitely 
preferable to no love at all, even if one must go through 
purgatory to reach it, but such a book as this will convince 
readers on this side of the Atlantic that love before marriage 
is a great improvement upon any plan that compels a husband 
to close certain chambers of his heart against his wife. 

; NV. Y. Herald 


THE RECTOR OF ST. LUKE’sS. A novel. By Marie 
Bernhard. Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. With 
photogravure illustrations. 343 pp. I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.04. Worthington’s International library, 
I2mo, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

The heroine of the story is a charming young lady, with a 
fortune, who is sought, of course, by many admirers. Her 
first choice is of the romantic order, and is an artist with a 
secret. This fascinating young man is driven to flight, finally. 
by his secret, and the heroine finds consolation in the affec- 
tion of the noble young rector. The story is handsomely 
illustrated. Boston Transcript, 


THE THREE Miss KinGs. An Australian Story. By 
Ada Cambridge, author of “My Guardian’’ 314 pp. 
Appletons’ Tewn and Country Library. 12mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 71 cents; paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

Though less ambitious than this authoress’ last story we 
have read ‘* The Three Miss Kings ” with far greater enjoy- 
ment, and consider it a story of great merit. Miss Cam- 


bridge again avails herself of her Australian experiences. - 


The three Miss Kings are three guileless but very attractive 
girls who are brought up apart from the world by a father, 
who has wished to bury himself alive, and a mother content 
to immure herself with him. When the story opens, the 
father and mother have just died, and the girls are deciding 
their future. Their subsequent adventures in Melbourne, and 
the circumstances which bring about their successful entrée 
into the best society are all exceedingly well described, and 
finally, when we part from the girls, they have turned out 
not to be Miss Kings but heiresses, and are one and all hap- 
pily married. The story is very prettily told, and we may 
confidently predict that others will share our appreciation. 
Publishers’ Circular. 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. By Miss 
M. E. Braddon, author of ‘‘ Whose Was the Hand?” 
“Dead Men’s Shoes,’’ etc. Lovell’s International series. 
472 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A novel of English and continental life, and like all of 

Miss Braddon’s all serpent and flowers. 


Two GHOsTs, AND OTHER CHRISTMAS TALES, By 
Rossiter W. Raymond, author of “The Man in the 
Moon, and Other People,” ‘ Brave Hearts,” etc. With 
illustrations. 513 pp. Raymond’s stories. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 


Wuat's BRED IN THE Bone. Grant Allen. 238 pp. 
Tucker’s Library. 12mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 
27 cents. 

This novel took the $5,000 prize awarded by London 
Tid-Bits. 

The second line on the title-page of Mr. Grant Allen’s 
last story—* 1,000/. Prize Novel ’’—sufficiently indicates its 
origin and explains the melodramatic tone which prevails in 
every chapter. Of course the melodrama is there as a mat- 
ter of right—from the snake in a railway carriage and the 
collapse of a tunnel down to the confession of murder (or 
manslaughter) by a judge on the bench. But Mr. Grant 
Allen is too practised a story-teller to give his readers nothing 
more than a melodrama. ‘ What’s Bred in the Bone” dis- 
plays considerable narrative power and plenty of subtlety, in 
addition to the constant vicissitude of startling incidents which 
fitted it for its original purpose. Atheneum. 


WIFE OR SLAVE? By Mrs. Lenox Bell, author of 
“ Not tobe Won.” 186 pp. American Novelists series. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A reprint of a sensational story of Mexican life first pub- 
lished seven years ago. 


WITH THE Wits. Contributors: Robert Burdette, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Charles M. Snyder, Ernest De 
Lancey Pierson, Bill Nye, J. Armoy Knox, Alex. Sweet, 
Al. B. Shanz, and others. Artists: Howarth, Verbeck, 
Hill, Zimmerman, Sheppard, Gibson, Broughton, Den- 
slow, Bush, and others. 96 pp. 8vo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

A collection of the humorous pages at end of each number 
of Lippincote’s. 

Xén1e's INHERITANCE. (L’Heritage De Xénie). A 
tale of Russian Life, by Henry Gréville, author of 
“The Princess Oghérof,” ‘* Marrying off a Daughter,” 
etc. ‘Translated from the French by Laura E. Kendall. 
256pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by William Smith, LL. D., Hon. D. C. L. Ox- 
ford, Hon. Ph, D., Leipzic; William Wayte, M. Ps 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; G. E. 
Marindin, M. A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Third edition, revised and enlarged. In 
two vols. Vol. II., 1072 pp. Crown 8vo, $6.30; by 
mail, $6.69. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the second and 
last volume of the new edition of Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
Antiquities” is the ten-page Appendix, in which the fresh 
doctrine afforded by the newly-discovered Aristotle papyrus 
is set forth so far as it corrects or confirms statements made 
in the body of the work. The material is discussed under 
about fifty subjects, alphabetically, and the names of H. 
Hager, W. Wayte and G. E. Marindin are sufficient vouchers 
for the sagacity and discretion with which the revision has 
been made. N. Y. Post. 
BACTERIA AND THEIR Propucts. By German Sims 

Woodhead, M. D. (Edin.), Director of the Laboratories 
of the Conjoint Board of the Royal Colleges of Physi- 
cians (Lond.) and Surgeons (Eng.) ; formerly Research 
Scholar of the Honorable Grocers’ Company. With 20 
photo-micrographs, and an appendix, giving a short 
account of Bacteriological methods, and a diagnostic 
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description of the commoner Bacteria. 
dexed. Contemporary Science series. 
by mail, $1.13. 

A careful scientific hand-book on the subject, by a man 
known rather for patient research than for discovery, with a 
bibliography at the end of each chapter, and an index both 
to subjects and to authors cited. The history of the science, 
the succession of discovery and a summary of the conclusions 
on each branch of the subject, including the leading species, 
are all given, and the work is brought down to the closing 
month of 1890. 


A SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. Based on Mar- 
tensen and Harless, By Revere Franklin Weidner, 
Doctor and Professor of Theology, author of “ Studies 
in the Book,” “ Biblical Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment,” “ New Testament Greek Method,” etc. 407 pp. 
12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 

Doctor Weidner, a professor in the Lutheran Seminary at 
Rock Island, has endeavored to present an abridgement of 
the ‘Christian Ethics’? of Hans Lassen Martensen, the 
great Danish theologian, to supplement his philosophic 
method of this by the ‘Biblical treatment of Harless, and to 

resent this in a form not too scientific for general reading. 
he view of morals presented is Continental rather than 

Anglican—looking to law rather than liberty. 


APPLICATION AND ACHIEVEMENT. Essays. By J. 
Hazard Hartzell. Edited by his sons. 268 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The essays are sensible, popular, and abundantly illustrated 

by anecdote and literary allusion. They would produce a 

good popular impression. The Independent. 


BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. By Henry Jones, M. A., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University College of North Wales. 
367 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.84 

Mr, Jones, as the title of his work implies, deals with 

Browning not simply as a poet, but rather as the exponent of 

a system of ideas on moral and religious subjects, believing 

that it is sometimes an adventage to attempt to estimate the 

value of what a poet has said, aside from the form in which 
he has said it, Of all modern poets Browning is the one who 
most obviously justifies such a method of treatment. In the 
first place he is a prophet as well as a poet; his poetic enthu- 
siasm is bound up with religious faith. In his earlier poems 
he often defied the strict limits of his art in order to give 
expression to his idealistic faith, and in his later works he 
continually raised philosophical problems and discussed them 
pro and con with great exhaustiveness. The more thought- 
ful readers of the great poet will find unusual pleasure in the 
volume. Boston Transcript. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. An Index of the 
Words and Phrases used in the English of the present 
day. Together with American words and forms, techni- 
cal terms, colloquial and slavg expressions, obsolete and 
archaic words—the whole based upon the “ Encyclopze- 
dic Dictionary.” Edited by John Williams, M. A. Oxon, 
editor of the ‘Encyclopedic Tictionary.” With 
appendix, giving list of phrases from modern and 
ancient languages, a list of proper names and a brief 
historical sketch of. the English language. I100 pp. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.76. 

A handy dictionary, making ,a chunky octavo, and con- 
taining 90,000 words, with 10,000 more in an appendix, so 
that little but the word and a short definition are given. 
The spelling is English, with Webster's given often (not 
always) in a bracket. ‘Americanisms’? from Bartlett are 
given. The pronunciation follows Cassell’s Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, and is open to the same criticism. ’ 
ELECTRICITY AND ITS RECENT APPLICATION. By 

Edward Trevert, author of “ Everybody’s Handbook of 
Electricity,’ “How to make Electric Batteries at 
Home,” “Experimental Electricity,’ ‘‘ Dynamos and 
Electric Motors.” Illustrated. A Practical Treatise 
for Students and Amateurs, with an Illustrated Diction- 
ary of Electrical Terms and Phrases. 346 pp. I2mo, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


459 pp. In- 
12mo, $1.00; 
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This is really a practical treatise for students and amateurs, 
written by a man who knows whereof he speaks. Techni- 
cality is avoided as much as possible in order that the class of 
readers which the author addresses may not be hindered by 
lack of preliminary study, It begins by describing electricity 
and magnetism, tells how to prepare voltaic batteries, de- 
scribes a dynamo and tells how to make it. The electric arc 
and the arc lamp, motors, and how they are constructed, field 
magnets, armatures, the telegraph and telephone, electric 
bells, induction coils, incandescent lamps, electric mining 
apparatus, electric railways, electric welding, plating, lighting 
and measuring are all treated, and so intelligently that an 
amateur might take this book and with fair amount of study 
become a tolerable electrician. An illustrated dictionary of 
electrical terms and phrases supplements this useful volume, 
making it asa whole a most valuable addition to the literature 
of electrical discovery and practice. The work is profusely 
illustrated, pictures explanatory of the text adorning nearly 
every page. Whoever is interested in electrical experiment- 
ing ought to have this book in his library. 

Lynn (Mass.) Item. 


FROM WITHIN. By Walter Palmer Hoxie. 100 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

A series of essays, aiming to express the inner self, by one 
who has been under the influence of Walt Whitman and Omar 
Khayyam. The writer has seen fit to preface the book witb 
his portrait. 


GOVERNMENT FORESTRY ABROAD. By Gifford Pin- 
chot. II. The Present Condition of the Forests on the 
Public Lands. By Edward A. Bowers, Secretary of the 
American Forestry Association (formerly Inspector of 
Public Lands). III. Practicability of an American 
Forest Administration. By B E. Fernow, Chief of 
Forestry Division, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Publications of the American Economic 
Association. Vol. vi, No. 3. 101 pp. 8vo, paper, 
75 cents, postpaid. 

These three papers are a plea from what has been done 
elsewhere, and what is needed here for a Federal supervision 
of the forest question in the United States. They present a 
large amouut of information accurately given and not else- 
where accessible. 


HELPs FOR HomME NursinG. By Irene H. Ovington. 
114 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Without going into the details of nursing, bandaging, 
treatment, etc., in serious cases, this book gives a large num- 
ber of minor hints on the furniture, arrangements, appliances 
and care of a sick-room in an ordinary household. The 
suggestions made are within the reach of ordinary means. 


HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By James Fergusson, D.C. L., F. R. S., etc. Third 
edition revised. By Robert Kerr, Architect, F. R. I. 
B. A.; Fellow and Emeritus Professor of King’s College, 
London; author of “The Gentleman’s House,’’ “ The 
Consulting Architect,’ etc. In two volumes. With illus- 
trations. 312-453 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $11.30; by mail, 
$11.65. 

This work originally appeared in 1862 as the concluding 
volume or sequel of Dr. Fergusson’s “Hand-books of 
Architecture.’ In 1873, it was re-written and greatly im- 
proved. It has now been expanded about one-half by 
additions, bringing it down to date. The original text is left 
unaltered and a life of Dr. Fergusson is prepared. It remains 
then but a history of the architecture of the last hundred 
years, with all its defects. 


In A CONNING TOWER: OR, How! Took H. M.S. 
“ Majestic” into Action. A story of modern iron- 
clad warfare. By H.O. Arnold-Forster. Illustrated by 
W. H. Overend. Reprinted, by permission from “ Mur- 
ray’s Magazine.’ 54 pp. 12mo, boards, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 

The writer of “In a Conning Tower; or, How I Took 

H. M. S. ‘ Majestic’ into Action,” had a gocd idea which is 
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poorly presented. It purports to be an account in the “ Bat- 
tle of Dorking ”’ style of a naval duel between a British battle- 
ship of the Victoria class and some unnamed ship—presum- 
ably French, as the action was fought off the French coast 
and the writer speaks of his enemy’s consorts having remained 
in port to coal while the duel was fought. It was hardly 
necessary for the author to describe himself as an amateur 
student of naval affairs; he never writes with that lively 
comprehension of the situations he wishes to describe that 
goes inseparably with experience. His illustration of the 
course of the two ships during the action is hopelessly at 
variance with his verbal description, and in general the 
incidents are inaccurate whenever he comes to details. Of 
course the British ship is made out to be the victor, but as the 
opposing ship must have been commanded by a paralyzed 


imbecile no other result could have been expected. 
N. Y. Herald. 


IRvInG’s KNICKERBOCKER NEW YORK, AND THE 
SKETCH Book. A History of New York from the 
beginning of the world to the end of the Dutch dynasty ; 
containing, among many surprising and curious matters, 
the unutterable ponderings of Walter the Doubter, the 
disastrous projects of William the ‘Testy, and the 
chivalric achievements of Peter the Headstrong—the 
three Dutch governors of New Amsterdam; being the 
only authentic history of the times that ever hath been 
or ever will be published. By Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
The author’s revised edition. Complete in one volume. 
414 pp. The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent’n 
The author’s revised edition. Complete in one volume. 
406 pp. I2mo, American Classics series. Library edition, 
two vols., each 75 cents; by mail, 94 cents. Popular 
edition, two vols., $1.00; by mail, $1.28. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. Notes and suggestions on 
lawns and lawn planting—Laying out and arrangement 
of country places, large and small parks, cemetery plots, 
and railway-station lawns—Deciduous and evergreen 
trees and shrubs.—The hardy border.—Bedding plants. 
—Rockwork, etc. By Samuel Parsons, Jr., Superinten- 
dent of Parks, New York City. Illustrated. 316 pp. 
quarto, $2.60; by mail, $2.91. 

See review. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE TIME. A Dictionary of 
Contemporaries. Thirteenth edition. Revised and 
brought down to the present time, by G. Washington 
Moon, Hon, F.R.S.L. 1016 pp. 8vo, $4.00; by mail, 
$4.35. 

It has pleased the new editor to disregard what is some- 
what loosely described as a legal maxim, that the term 
“men ” isto include “ women” in the absence of any express 
provision to the contrary. Certainly in this case the number 
and the extraordinary interest of the notices of the Women 
of the Time justify this new departure. They may be said 
to “ bulk largely.” In music, however, we seek in vain for 
such names as Janotha, Scalchi, Trebelli, Marie Roze, Min- 
nie Hauck, Valleria. In the art world, ladies are admitted 
officially to the honors of more than one recognized institution ; 
and we might fairly expect to meet with Miss Clara Mon- 
talba, with Mrs, Duffield, with Miss Kate Greenaway, with 
Miss Constance Phillott, and others, if only because their 
names are set forth on the first pages of the catalogues of their 
respective Societies. 

There are a great company of ladies of name and fame, 
whose books and other works are plainly and simply set forth. 
The fault of inclusiveness is, of course, one on the right side, 
and it only deserves the name when the space at an editor’s 
disposal is limited. We are glad to be able to say that the 
lives of “ Men of the Time” as here presented are, for the 
most part, far more satisfactory than those of their less fortu- 
nate sisters. 

It is probable that readers of this volume will turn most 
readily to the names of men and women in those spheres of 
activity with which they are themselves best acquainted. We 
promise that they will not go unrewarded. 

Saturday Review. 
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MIND Is MATTER; OR, THE SUBSTANCE OF THE SOUL, 
By William Hemstreet. 252 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 91 cents. 

Mr. William Hemstreet discusses a psychological question 
which has puzzled the profoundest thinkers since thinking 
was possible. He claims that the human soul is a real and 
tangible thing and just as material as the body is, and that 
mind is the innate quality of that thing like cohesion or 
energy in matter, although in neither case can we tell the 
why or wherefore. He argues that by demonstrating the cor- 
poreal nature of the soul we demonstrate its immortality, in 
the imperishability of matter and its alliance with volitional 
tenacity or love of life. An additional feature of the book 
is the author’s painstaking collection of what other thinkers 
have casually said upon the subject. It is a matter of sur- 
prise as to how many have given expression about the cor- 
poreal substance of the soul, and of God and yet nobody be- 
fore this has collated those opinions. The two general re- 
sults of the work are a practical soul-hygiene during mortal 
life and a step forward in the logic of immortality. 

Boston Transcript. 


PHILADELPHIA SECURITIES. A descriptive and 
statistical manual of the corporations of Philadelphia. 
Compiled from official sources. By J. P. Crittenden and 
Chas. B. Helffrich. 644 pp. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, 
$3.26. 

The volume for 1891 is considerably enlarged and includes a 
number of new features. Dividends of banks, trust companies 
and insurance companies are given for five years and of street 
railroads for twenty-five years, with total passengers carried 
forthe same time. ‘The moitgages of the Reading are given 
in detail and the first complete list of securities listed on the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange. This manual not only covers 
the banks, trust and insurance companies and street, steam 
railroads and canals usually included in such a manual, but it 
has also lists, with capital of all loan corporations, of farm 
mortgage companies, of limited partnerships and incorporated 
companies and the debts of the cities, counties and boroughs 
of Pennsylvania. 


PopuLAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Sir William 
Thomson, LL. D., F. R. S., F. R. S. E., etc., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
and Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. In 
three volumes. Vol. I. Constitution of Matter. Second 
edition, with additions and corrections. (Vol. II. nearly 
ready.) Vol. III. Navigational Affairs. With illustra- 
tions. Nature series. 464-511 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
each, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. : 

Navigation, tides, terrestrial magnetism, soundings, light- 
houses, deep-sea cables, ships and waves are treated in the 
third volume, which contains popular addresses in Sir 

William’s clear style. The one on deep-sea cables was de- 

livered in 1865, and the rest since 1875. The first volume of 

these addresses, by the leading pure physicist in England, is 
given to papers on the kinetic theory of matter, capillary 
attraction, electrical measurements and the ultimate size of 
atoms, light and the heat of the sun, delivered, the earliest in 

1855, the others more recently. ‘ Notes” accompany each 

lecture, taking up the popular exposition more technically. 

This volume first appeared three years ago, 


PuBLic LANDS AND AGRARIAN LAWS OF THE ROMAN 
Repusiic. By Andrew Stephenson, Professor of His- 
tory, Wesleyan University. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Ninth 
series, VII-VIII. 101 pp. I2mo, paper, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND LETTERS BY WENDELL 
PuILuirs. With frontispiece. Second series. 476 pp. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. ese 

The spirit of the Reformer comes out strong in this collec- 
tion of Wendell Phillip’s orations, lectures and correspon- 
dence. It is the middle number of aseries intended to illus- 
trate the range of time and topic covered by the orator’s con- 
victions and eloquence. In 1863 Mr. Phillips revised for 
publication a selection of his characteristic utterances, and at 
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the time of his death he had so far yielded to solicitation as 
to approve a further selection, revising certain lectures and 
promising another volume to his publishers. This design 
finally took shape in the present volume, and it was decided 
to reserve for another work the history of Mr. Phillips’ rela- 
tion to the anti-slavery movement, the growth of his senti- 
ments, and development of his full powers as an orator. A 
fine portrait of Wendell Phillips, reproduced from Vinton’s 
painting, appears on the frontispiece to this volume, which 
represents the Second Series. ‘The papers are not arranged in 
chronological order, but rather by the subjects treated; 1837 
is the earliest date affixed to any of them; it appertains to 
“The Right of Petition,” the first speech made by Mr. 
Phillips, one that marked his entrance upon the anti-slavery 
movement, In successive addresses, Phillips stands as the 
champion of many reforms and philanthropic movements, 
Woman’s Suffrage, Labor Agitation, Temperance and Penal 
Legislation. A few early anti-slavery speeches appear, and 
literary interests are not neglected; witness ‘“‘ The Education 
of the People,” the “Scholar in the Republic,” and the 
well-known lecture on “ The Lost Arts.” The address on 
Daniel O’Connell, delivered at a celebration of the Libera- 
tor’s centenary, was an occasion most congenial to the genius 
of the American orator. This address closes the series of 
lectures, and with the exception of a few tributes to the 
memory of distinguished men, it brings to an end a volume 
of stirring thought and incisive philippic. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN SWITZERLAND, 
By John Martin Vincent, Ph. D., Librarian and Instruc- 
tor in the Department of History and Politics, Johns 
{fopkins Univeisity. Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. Extra vol. IX. 239 pp. 8vo, $1.25, postpaid. 

An ontline of the existing conditions of government in 

Switzerland in its federal, state, and local aspects. The 

writer approaches his subject from a republican standpoint, 

and treats it with appreciation and impartiality. 
Publishers Weekly. 


SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS AND OTHER Essays. By 
Thomas De Quincey. Recovered from the author's 
original MSS., and edited. with introduction and notes, 
by Alexander H. Japp, LL. D, F.R.S. E.; author of 
“Thomas De Quincey, His Life and Writings,” etc. 
De Quincey’s Posthumeus Woiks, Vol, I. 327 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

From the mass of manuscript put into Dr. Japp’s hands by 
the representative of De Quincey, he is making a selection to 
form the posthumous works of that celebrated writer. The 
contents of the first volume are very varied in subject, treat- 
ment, and length. The “ Suspiria’’ with which it begins aie 
the remains of a set of ‘‘ Noon-day Visions,” which had been 
originally planned as a supplement to the famous “ Confes- 
sions.” Half (and perhaps more) of their number were 
destroyed by fire ; nine were published during their writer's 
lifetime, and four appear now for the first time in these pages. 
The titles of the lost “Suspiria” are all that remains of 
them. They are curiously suggestive and thoroughly Quin- 
ceyan. For instance, these four in succession : “ Foundering 
Ships,” ‘The Archbishop and the Controller of Fire,” 
“God that didst Promise,’’ and “* Count the Leaves in Val- 
lombrosa.”’ London Bookseller. 


TAXIDERMY AND ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTING. A com- 
plete Hand-Book for the Amateur Taxidermist, Collector, 
Osteologist, Museum-Builder, Sportsman, and Traveler. 
By William T. Hornaday. For eight years Chief Taxi- 
dermist of the United States National Museum; forseven 
years Zodlogical Collector and Taxidermist for Ward’s 
Natural Science Establishmert ; late Superintendent of 
the National Zodlogical Park; author of “Two Years 
in the Jungle,’ etc. With chapters on collecting and 
preserving insects. By W. J. Holland, Ph. D., D.D., 
Chancellor Western University of Pennsylvania; Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburgh, 
and Iron City Microscopical Society; Life Member of 
the Entomological Society of France; Fellow of the 
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Entomological Society of London, etc. Illustrated by 
Charles Bradford Hudson and other artists. Twenty- 
four plates and eighty-five text illustrations. 355 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 

The practice of the art of taxidermy is by no means con- 
fined to professionals; there are hundreds of amateur natur- 
alists who prepare and mount their own specimens of birds, 
animals, and reptiles, to whom this work wi!l be a genuine 
boon. It is the easiest matter in the world to kill a specimen 
for stuffing—it is one of the most difficult things in the world 
to stuff one where absolute knowledge is lacking. This 
knowledge, to the minutest details, the author, Mr. W. T. 
Hornaday, has attempted to give. Mr. Hornaday’s past 
experience and present position give to his book an authority 
which is indisputable. The work includes, besides, “ A 
Treatise on Collecting and Preserving Insects,’ by W. J. 
Holland, Ph, D, of the University of Pennsylvania. ‘The text 
is profusely aud beautifully illustrated. Boston Transcript. 


THE COMING TERROR AND OTHER ESSAYS, AND LET- 
TERS. By Robert Buchanan. 385 pp. 12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.08, 

What this coming terror is we may gather, in the main, 
from the dialogue between Alienatus, a provincial, and Ur- 
banus, a cockney, with which the book opens. Sundry prob- 
lems of the hour are here brought under review, and we are 
given to understand that things are in a terribly bad way 
already, and rapidly tending from bad to worse. The coming 
terror, we are told, will, at least temporarily, be the “ submer- 
gence of individual freedom and activity ander the waves of 
political and social anarchy,”’ by which is meant the confused 
and confusing legislation of these socialistic times. Among 
the things to be dreaded are the political tyranny of majort- 
ties, one form of which is what is termed beneficent legisla- 
tion; espionage in all the affairs of life; trades unionism ; 
the new socialism, ‘‘ organizing to suppress free action in all 
matters of contract and personal activity;” the new journal- 
ism; the new ethics, “ scientific, saturnine, yet Puritanical ; ”’ 
the new priesthood of science; the new jurisprudence, 
‘« practically confounding the empirical laws of expedience 
with the absolute laws of ethics.” While rejecting the New 
Socialism, Mr. Buchanan claims to be a Socialist. The true 
Socialist is, he says, “a man eager for the common good, but 
one who believes that good can only be attained by such 
complete freedom in life, morality, and religion as is compati- 
ble with the general growth and welfare.” He insists strenu- 
ously that the terms Socialism and Individualism, so far from 
being contrary terms, as most people suppose, are, in reality, 
“two facets of the same proposition.”” It may be so; every- 
thing depends on your definitions. But, now that ‘the term 
Socialism has become so generally identified with what Mr. 
Buchanan calls the New Socialism, the attempt to reclaim it 
is fraught with confusion. 

The book, as a whole, is stimulating. If Mr. Buchanan 
were less impetuous, he would be a great ciitic. As. it is, 
carried away by his emotion—sometimes, possibly, by a desire 
to be brilliant—he overstates, occasionally repenting and 
retracting; more frequently, in another mood, contradicting 
himself. He sees both sides of a subject, but at different 
times. But sturdy independence is as characteristic of him 
as it was of Carlyle. Errors of judgment there may be, and 
errors of taste there are; but the thought he speaks is, at 
least, his own thought, and never an echo. He has convic- 
tions and the courage to declare them. If he does not con- 
vince, he compels attention and excites thought. Of his 
literary estimates he says, “‘ they have one poor merit; they 
are, at least, my own,” The Academy. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC 
Puysics. By Arthur E. Kennelly, Chief Electrician 
of the Edison Laboratory. Evolution in Science and 
Art. Lectures before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
Evolution series, No. 6. 169 pp. I2mo, paper, 8 cents ; 
by mail, 10 cents. 

A brief popular statement, extremely elementary, of the 
subject, succeeded by a loose metaphysical discussion of some 
of the relations of electricity to life. Inferior to the other 
issues in the series. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE AND OF THE FAMILY. 
By Ch. Letourneau, General Secretary to the Anthro- 
pological Society of Paris, and Professor in the School 
of Anthropology. Contemporary Science series. 373 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12, 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William C. 
Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 131 pp. Unity 
Library. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Eight sermons on practical ethics, written in a con- 
versational key, on “ Drudgery,” “ Friendship,’ ‘Tender- 
ness,” “ Faithfulness,” “ Perseverance,” etc With nothing 
particularly new, these discourses contain much simple 
earnestness. 


Burt’s LIBRARY OF THE WorRLD’s Best Books, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. By Herbert Spencer. Reprinted 
from fifth London edition, unaltered and unabridged. 
483 pp. With portrait. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
90 cents, 


THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLuB. 
By Charles Dickens. 808 pp. With portrait. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
By Charles Dickens. 820 pp. With portrait. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 


THE ADVENrURES OF OLIVER TwIST. 
Dickens. 415 pp. With portrait. 12mo, 
by mail, go ceuts. 

THE Hoty Roman Empire, By James Brvce, D. C. 
L. Fellow of Oriel College and Regius Professer of 
Civil Law in the University of Oxford; M. P. for Aber- 
deen. With portrait. 467 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, go cents. 

THE Last OF THE Barons. Bv Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, Bart. With portrait. 600 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, go cents. 

A THOUSAND MILES UP THE NILE. By Amelia B. 
Edwards, author of “ Untrodden Peaks” and “ Unfre- 
quented Valleys,’ “Lord Brackenbury,” ‘ Barbara’s 
Historv,” etc. Illustrated. 445 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, go cents. 


By Charl s 


75 cents ; 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY: Imperial Germany. Miss Went- 
worth’s Idea. Maisie Derrick. The White Feather, Grayspoint. 
The Little Manx Nation, 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: A Guide-Book to Books. French 
Readings for Children. The Substantial and Wave Theories of 
Sound: Two letters. A Text-Book of Physiology : Fifth edition, 
revised—-Part IV., comprising Book III., The Albee Nervous 
System and Its Instruments (continued); Book IV., The Tissues 
and Mechanisms of Reproduction. ‘he Old and Middle English : 
Second edition. Lady of the Lake. An Elementary Treatise on 
Solid Geometry. P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica: Les Precieuses 
Ridicules, Comedie en Un Acte, par J. B. P. Moliére (1659). On 
the Art of Poetry; a Lecture with two appendices, by A. O. 
Prickard, M.A. King Lear; with an introduction and notes by 
K. Deighton. Studies in Constitutional Law--France, England, 
and the United States : translated from the second French edition 
by E. N. Dicey. Studies of the Gods in Greece at Certain 
Sanctuaries Recently Excavated ; being Eight Lectures g'ven in 
1890, at the Lowell Institute, by Louis Dyer. Greek Primer, 
Colloquial and Constructive. A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect: 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Baptism, Confirmation, and 
the Lord’s Supper, as Interpreted by their Outward Signs. 
Bucolics and Georgics. Antony and Cleopatra, 


FREDERICK WARNE AND COMPANY: Lord Lynn’s a 
ia 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CHARLES H. KERR AND COMPANY: The Faith that makes 
Faithful. Helps for Home Nursing. St. Solifer. The Genius of 
Galilee. 

MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: Lyrical Poems. The Greek 
Gulliver. Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. 
Narrative Poems, A Trip to England. The Voyages and Adven- 
tures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: With the Wits. Captain Blake. 


BOOK NEWS. 
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CHAS, H.SERGEL AND COMPANY: Salammbé. 
Time Cheques. 

UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY: Mea Culpa. The Mam. 
mon of Unrighteousness. My First Love and My Last Love. An 
Old Maid’s Love. Sunny Stories and Some Shady Ones. The 
Heir Presumptive and The Heir Apparent. The World, The 
Flesh, and the Devil. The Coming ‘lerror and other Essays and 
Letters, Ecclesiastical Liberty. 

REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, San Francisco, Cal.: Catalogue of The 
San Francisco Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, 

STATE COLLEGE, Centre, Penna,: Catalogue of Pennsylvania 
State College, 1890-1, 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS: Theodoric the Goth. 
Misery Hill. 

CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY: Old Raclot’s Millions. An 
Artist. A Debt of Hatred. The Price of a Coronet. Letters of 
Marie Bashkiriseff. 

T. B. PETERSON AND BROTHERS: Xenie’s Inheritance. Miss 
Crespigny. The Dethroned Heiress. 

LEE AND SHEPARD (through J. B. Lippincott Company): Speeches 
and Lectures. Intimations of Eternal Life. Coupon Bonds and 
Other Stories. 

WILBUR B. KETCHAM: The Gospel of Spiritual Insight. 

JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA, Phila. : The 
Persecution of the Jews in Russia. History of the Jews. 

FOWLER AND WELLS COMPANY (through J. B. Lippincott 
Company): Mind ts Matter; or, the Substance of the Soul, 

FLEMING H, REVELL COMPANY: The Fight of Faith and the 
Cost of Character. Hope, the Last Thing in the World. 

FORD-, HOWARD AND HULBERT: Henry Ward Beecher ; 
In Memoriam. 

J. S. OGILVIE; Nedia: The American Virgin. Master and Man, 

LAIRD AND LEE: Mona; or, Against the Mighty. 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY: Rob, a Story for Boys. 
Openings for Girls. 

RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY: My Lady Nicotine. 

JOHNS HOPKINS’ UNIVERSITY OF BALTIMORE, MD.: 
Public Lands and Agrarian Laws of the Roman Republic. 

WOMAN’S OCCIDENTAL BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
Uakland, Cal.: Eighteenth Annual Report. 

A. LOVELL AND COMPANY: Brunhilde; or, The Last Act of 
Norma. 

THE EDITORS (through Burk and McFetridge, Phila.) : Philadel- 
phia Securities. 

WORTHINGTON COMPANY 
Columbia. 

MOSES KING CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y.: King’s Hand- 
Book of the United States. 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, Baltimore, 
Government Forestry Abroad, etc. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: A Romance of the Moors. 

THE NEW YORK STORY CLUB: Romance, being the Tales of 
the New York Story Club. 
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